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Kd Purpose at the Heart of Things 


SOAAHIS idea of purpose in the universe has been, I think, 
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Rev. G. Lawrence Parker, pastor of 
the Unitarian church of Newton Center, 
conducted the special Lenten services of 
the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing at 10.45 a. m. March 28, and made 
the address. 

Before the devotional service there was 
a brief business meeting at which the 
president read a communication from the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
asking that the Universalists unite with 
other denominations in requesting the 
President of the United States not to lift 
the embargo on shipments of arms into 
Mexico without calling a special session 
of Congress. By unanimous vote the 
meeting directed that the president of 
the meeting send to the President of the 
United States the following telegram: 

“Boston Universalist Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation to-day unanimously requested me 
as president to transmit expression of our 
confidence and express our intense con- 
viction that the embargo on arms in 
Mexico should not be removed without 
special session of Congress. Also re- 
iterate our conviction that matters at 
issue with Mexico should be arbitrated.— 
R.R. Hadley.” 

Mr. Parker said in part: “It is very 
brotherly and friendly in you to let me 
come and confer with you at your Monday 
meeting. Far better than formal is in- 
formal conference.” 

Referring to the resolution to support 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
Mr. Parker said: “One of the leaders of 
the Foreign Policy Association told me re- 
cently that the Senate is getting very in- 
different to mass action, but that the 
individual letter still has great power. 
That is true of the White House as well 
as the Senate. I pass that out for what it 
is worth.” 

Taking up then, as his subject, “New 
Ideals of the Devotional Life,’ Mr. Parker 
said: ‘Usually I do not take a text, but I 
take one to-day from the old book of 
Deuteronomy, “They shall build the altar 
of the Lord our God with unhewn stone 
(uncut stone).’ Israel was coming into a 
new land. The thing that had to be im- 
pressed upon the people was the fact that 
in that new country there was the ma- 
terial all ready to build an altar to the 
Lord our God. When the Pilgrims came 
to New England there was material lying 
around in the fields for stone fences. The 
material was natural and lay all around 
ready to be used. Jesus had faith in the 
common material that lay all around him 
in Palestine, and used that material to 
build an altar to the Lord our God. 

“The first stone I want to speak of is 
the stone of our materialistic civilization. 
As workers in the field of religion we must 
go out in the field of experience and bring 
our materialistic civilization to the altar. 
The day of knocking our times and our 


materialism has gone. How often do we 
hear criticism of our skyscrapers! I have 
stopped that criticism myself. I have 
made myself see the glory of these things. 
The hand that wrought the Woolworth 
Building in New York wrought in sad 
sincerity or in glad sincerity just as much 
as the hand that rounded Peter’s dome. 
Why do we ministers let cheaper men or 
small people just out of college take their 
pencils and tell us that this is a damnable 
civilization? Slaves built the Pyramids. 
and slave labor groined the aisles of ancient 
Rome. Not everything was perfect in 
that golden past. I have come to think of 
our materialistic civilization as one more 
child born out of due time for us to keep. 
up with and take care of. Spiritually we 
sit by old kerosene lamps, and it is an age 
of electric lights. Why not bring all these 
things into the church that our young 
people are so concerned about? Why not 
take a group of Sundays and have a period 
of worship based on the social aspects of 
labor, or the social aspects of education, 
or the social aspects of business? 

“Another stone that we should bring to 
the altar is the stone of creative instinct. 
The reason that people are discouraged 
and dissatisfied is that they are not mak- 
ing things themselves. They are pushing 
buttons and ordering other people. A 
man stands in the Ford factory year after 
year pushing in bolt No. 1557, and the 
creative instinct is killed in him. Better 
let the race go back to the days of mud 
pies or the making of snow men. You can 
trace all our social evils to the fact that 
there is not enough opportunity for crea- 
tive work. Go back to hand labor? Yes,. 
I would. I would put in some of the Rus- 
kin ideas. I take care of my own furnace 
and find joy in doing it. No, I would 
not go back to making by hand what we 
make by machine. We can not change 
the world in that way. But we can put 
more of the creative into our own in- 
dividual lives. Let us remember that 
while we are running around among our 
machines we are creating something. 
Every time we speak we are creating 
something of a different sort. 

“Third, there is the uncut stone of the 
artistic. We must bring to the altar 
the ability to see beauty in modern and 
ancient civilization. Young people in 
our churches are aching for a chance to ex- 
press beauty in color or sound or action 
or what not. Our cold church buildings, 
our bob-tail services, are sending people 
outside the churches for beauty. We need 
to bring back to the altar the sanctity of 
private life. There is an organized attack 
upon it. There is so much organization 
that when we speak of the soul people 
hardly know what we are talking about.’” 

Mrs. van Schaick, who has been playing 
the piano for the services during Lent, 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Editorial 


GO HAPPILY ON 

PPARENTLY it is much harder to live through 

bereavement than it is to die. Those who leave 

us: lie quiet and peaceful. Those who are 
left behind are crushed under a desolating sense of loss, 
under new responsibilities, under a new sense of the 
mortality of things temporal. 

The old question, “If a man die shall he live 
again?” does not trouble the dead: It comes with 
new insistence to the living. Most of us are so made 
up that we do not care so much what happens to us, 
but we do care what happens to our beloved, and we 


care about having the universe rational and worthy © 


of respect. 

To have all the real values of life made of no 
account by materialism is the bitterest drop in the 
cup of affliction. 

What troubles the average man to-day is that so 
many people to whom he looks up as highly intelli- 
gent make no bones of saying that belief in personal 
immortality is a delusion. People who know many 
of the sciences, who have studied the books, worked 
in the laboratories, pondered over the riddle of exist- 
ence, tell us that we are bits of mechanism controlled 
by purely material forces, destined at last to be re- 
solved into the original elements of which we are 
composed. And the great globe itself, in fact a tiny 
speck in a vast universe, will “melt with fervent heat’’ 
or roll away in fiery clouds to make another com- 
bination and start another journey of a few hundred 
billion years. 

Is it showing lack of respect for some of these 
eminent physicians and psychologists and biologists 
to point out that, after all, their development is at the 
best one-sided, and their opportunities for learning 
limited? To put a man through a modern university, 
to set him to earning fellowships and scholarships, 
to induce him to seek his doctorate by three or four 
years’ intensive study of the intestines of the water 
mite, deprives him of some things the shepherds got 
who night after night watched the movements of 
the stars while they kept their flocks We have no 
criticism to pass on the reverent, humble atheists or 
agnostics, but again and again have we been struck 
with the one-sidedness and superficiality of the dog- 
matic materialist. There are things which come by 
patient brooding as well as by exact analysis. We 
limit ourselves when we minimize the value of knowl- 


edge gained by the methods of science, but we equally 
limit ourselves when we disparage the knowledge 
gained by reflection or communion. 

Men of great intellectual insight and of profound 
spiritual development have been as sure that life 
goes on after death as some people to-day are sure 
that it does not. 

Those of us who are so depressed by the ma- 
terialists ought to reflect upon the sane, rounded lives 
of some of the men on the other side. 

We want to believe. Well, why not believe? We 
think it better for the world to believe. Well; then, 
if there is no evidence the other way, why not take 
the hypothesis which is better for the world? A 
voice within us tells us that we are immortal. Why 
not trust that voice? Our heart cries out against the 
monstrous cruelty of tearing our loved ones from us 
for all eternity. Then why not believe the heart? 
Why not remember that “out of the heart are the 
issues of life?’” The nobler we make life the more 
sure we are that life goes on. Why not proceed along 
those lines and live the immortal life here and now? 

We admit freely that we do not like to argue 
about immortality, that there are few arguments 
either pro or con that amount to much. But the 
fact that we are here, and the fact that we are sur- 


‘rounded by a universe of marvels, and the fact that 


this universe could give us a life like the life of Jesus, 
fill us with a blessed certainty that “‘it is all right,” 
and that we can trust and go happily on. 

K * 


A NEW MILLIONAIRE 
NE of the moving human interest stories of the 
past week relates to Anatol Josepho, a poor 
young Russian idealist with Socialistic lean- 
ings, to whom a group of hard-headed New York 
business men handed over a check for one million 
dollars for patent rights in an invention. 

Born in Omsk, Siberia, educated as an engineer, 
early in the photographic business, he was in Prague 
when the World War came, and was interned, but 
escaped. 

In China, eking out a bare existence by making 
ping-pong pictures of natives, he thought out a 
scheme for ‘“‘a quarter in a slot machine” which would 
photograph a customer in several poses, develop and 
finish a strip of pictures and issue the pictures to the 
customer much as a postage stamp machine does now. 
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Three years ago this young man came to Ameri- 
ca, practically penniless but with this idea in his brain. 
Long months of toil and suffering followed. Then 
all at once the scene changed, and a former ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, the president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, the president of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, a bank president, and other leaders 
of big business, sat down with this Russian immi- 
grant, gave him a million dollars and made him 
vice-president and technical expert of their new com- 
pany. 

The young man at once announced that one half 
of the million dollars he gave to a trust for charity 
and the other half he devoted to aid of struggling in- 
ventors. And as for himself, he would go on with 
work. 
Three cheers for the young man who by his own 
brain and courage can make a million. Three cheers 
and a tiger for the same young man as he dedicates 
his wealth to the service of mankind and gets back on 
to the job. 


* * 


BEETHOVEN THE MAN 


F Beethoven the composer, only those technically 
qualified may properly speak. Others of us 
may take cognizance of the fact that almost 

universally his work is respected, and that by many 
competent critics he is regarded as the greatest of the 
composers. 

The Beethoven Centennial has concentrated the 
attention of people outside musical circles upon the 
career of Beethoven the man. We find the ancestors 
of the great composer in a village of what is now Bel- 
gium—near Louvain. In 1650 an ancestor was in 
Antwerp. In 1782, the year Washington was born, 
a grandfather of his quarreled with his family and 
went to the German city of Bonn. In 1770 Ludwig 
van Beethoven was born. His grandfather was a 
musician at the court of the Archbishop Elector, 
and his father was a tenor singer in the same service. 
The little boy grew up in bitter poverty, as his father 
drank to excess. He early learned toil, as his father 
was determined to have him earn something as soon 
as possible, and started him at the violin at five years 
of age. Late at night the father would come home 
drunk, arouse the child and make him practise till 
dawn. When he was nine his father had no more to 
teach him. By the time he was eleven the Court 
organist, who had taught him the piano and organ, 
could safely make him his deputy, and go off and 
leave him in charge. From that time on his life was 
a record of complete devotion to music. 

His personality was such that he held the devo- 
tion of friends in spite of eccentricities and serious 
defects of temper. 

Only after his death, when an autopsy had re- 
vealed the terrible physical handicaps under which 
he had labored, did men realize how much he must 
have endured. Trouble with his ears began at an 
early age. Before he died, he could hardly hear what 
he composed. Not only did his deafness handicap 
him, it gave him acute physical suffering. 

Mentally also he suffered—forming attachments 
with women high above him in rank to whom he could 


not be united. But his attachments were honorable. 
He did not do wrong things and excuse them on the 
ground of his artistic temperament. 

“O God,” he wrote, ‘‘let me at last find her who 
is destined to be mine, and who shall strengthen me 
in virtue.”’ But she never came. 

“T will grapple with fate,’ he wrote, “it shall 
never drag me down.” It never did. In his music 
he forgot all else for the time being. To it he turned 
for release and comfort. 

“Behind a mass of grotesque, distressing, sor- 
did detail,’ says the Britannica writer, “there was a 
nobility of character and an unswerving devotion 
to the highest moral ideas. ... He clung to his 
ideals in spite of all the temptations to which he was 
exposed by an utterly impractical temper and the 
growing shadow of a terrible misfortune.” 

Sir Ernest Newman, the great English critic 
who crossed the Atlantic to speak at the centennial 
observance in Boston, said: ‘“The greatest element 
in Beethoven’s music is the strong sense it gives us 
of a philosophical and a noble and a moral mind, 
working at the back of the music.”’ 

No sect can claim him, for he belongs to humanity. 
At the last he submitted to the ministrations of the 
Catholic Church in which he was born. Technically 
“he died in the faith.” But from all religions he 
culled sentiments expressing his faith. Some of them 
were framed and stood on his writing table. When 
another composer signed his work and wrote, “With 
God’s help,’’ Beethoven added the words, ‘‘O man, 
help thyself.’ 

“Woods, trees, rocks,” he wrote at another time, 
“give the response man requires. Every tree seems 
to say, Holy, Holy.” 

Faith in God for all of us is made stronger by the 
indisputable fact that a man like Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven lived, fought his handicaps and set down 
the sublime musical concepts and harmonies that 
Something or Some One had taught him. 


* * 


GENERAL WEYGAND AND COLONEL BLOCH 


N order to wake France up to the necessity of 
“preparedness” for chemical warfare, Lieutenant 
Colonel D. P. Bloch of the French army has 
written a book describing war in the future, and 
General Weygand has written the preface. The book 
is more effective because it is a dry, scientific treatise 
totally unlike the many publications in this country 
dealing with the same subject. The argument, how- 
ever, is much the same. War in the future will be 
a matter of airplanes and chemicals. It will be fought 
not on a front or between armies, but by mobilized 
nations. There will be no draft dodgers, not because 
there will be no draft, for everybody will be drafted, 
but because there will be no place to dodge to. Hun- 
dreds of airplanes will attack cities in the night with 
incendiary bombs, and succeeding air fleets will 
drench the countryside with gas. Gas masks will 
give safety until new gases are made to penetrate 
them, or until a gas is found the slightest touch of 
which will kill. 

Colonel Bloch tells how easy it would be to kill 
everybody in a large city with gas after fire had 
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driven people into the streets or out into the open 
country. The wind would be an ally of the attacking 
army by blowing the gas over wider areas. The author 
of the book and its sponsor are not pacifists. They 
are famous military men. They are putting their 
great brain power at the problem of making and meet- 
ing such attacks. 

The Government of France recently took a 
significant step, enacting a new military law which 
a correspondent of the New York World says was 
framed to meet exactly this kind of warfare. The 
World further says: 


“Tt is a law for the mobilization of the whole na- 
tion in time of war. When there is danger of war 
every person, every institution, will be mobilized. Every 
factory, every bank, every farm, every brain worker, will 
be put to work according to a general plan. The state 
will within an hour realize the Socialist ideal. Capital 
and labor will be under military orders. The distinction 
between belligerents and the civil population will be 
wiped out. There will be no conscientious objectors. 
Either join the war machine or be shot as a traitor, is 
what it means. It is, of course, pushing the old Ger- 
man General Staff’s idea to its logical conclusion.” 


If there are those who honestly believe that 
neither ministers nor editors of religious publications 
should take any stand on matters like the World 
Court, League of Nations, or disarmament confer- 
ences, or “preparedness” for war, let us submit that 
in these subjects are involved the fate of religion, 
and the very existence of the race. 

This journal never has taken the position that 
we should scrap our army and navy at the present 
juncture, or starve them to death while we have 
them. But it has insisted and will go on insisting 
that our major preparedness must be preparedness 
for peace, that the race knows enough and is good 
enough to get rid of war, and that therefore we must 
get rid of war. It is a long, hard job. It involves 
getting down to the underlying fundamental causes 
of war, inducing insane masses to act like sane in- 
dividuals, making nations unselfish, making Chris- 
tian churches and church members Christian. We 
have a job, and line on line, precept on precept, we 
propose to do that job. 

We believe General Weygand and Colonel Bloch, 
by their dry, statistical, detailed presentation of facts 
showing the way we are going, have helped immeas- 
urably the movement to organize the world for peace. 


* * 


A GREAT PRESBYTERIAN UTTERANCE 


GREAT Presbyterian leader living in the 

South recently had a correspondence with a 

Universalist upon a private matter, in the 
course of which the Presbyterian was moved to ex- 
press some of his fundamental ideas on Christianity. 
He makes no concealment of these ideas, but we do 
not publish his name because of the confidential way 
in which we were permitted to see the letters. To us 
the significant thing is that he does not claim that 
he stands alone among his fellow Presbyterians. In 
that goodly fellowship, so long distinguished for in- 
tellectual and spiritual insight, there are many who 
see as clearly as he does. In that fact there is a great 
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Such men are the true fundamentalists, the 
real essentialists, the genuine liberals. “Many of our 
fundamentalist friends,’ says this man, “really 
base religion on intellectual opinion.”” He might 
have added, “Some of our leaders in liberal churches 
do likewise.”” Such fundamentalists and liberals be- 
long together. 

But this correspondent sees more clearly. 

He looks at things much as our Master did. Ina 
few words he states the real fundamentals. Here is 
what he says: 


hope. 


“In my judgment, the thing which really divides 
Christians into two groups is the difference in their 
understanding of spiritual values; perhaps I should 
say their difference in regard to the reality of the spirit- 
ual. They may not know it, but it is quite clear that 
many of our fundamentalist friends really base religion 
on intellectual opinion. You and I both base it on 
spiritual life. 

“Of course, when men think their religion depends 
upon some opinion framed and held by a finite mind, 
they will become much distracted when such opinions 
are challenged. That is the real cause of our numerous 
divisions—my doxy over against yourdoxy. But I think 
you and I can agree in saying that neither your doxy 
nor my doxy is of much consequence, but what is of 
consequence is this: ‘If any man have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of his.’ 

“When religion is thought of as rooted in the 
spiritual rather than in the material or in the intellectual, 
there can be no bondage to the letter of the law. The 
only possible bondage is that of which Paul speaks in 
Galatians—‘bondage to the spirit of God.’ ” 


ES * 


THE MYSTICISM WHICH CARES 


MONG practical minded people there is prejudice 
against mystics on the ground that they are 
other-worldly, and often exhibit little concern 

for the sorrows and troubles of the great mass of man- 
kind. Evelyn Underhill, however, reminds us that 
St. Teresa, one of the greatest of the mystics, took an 
entirely different attitude. 

Saint Teresa said that if any one who claimed to be 
united to God was always in a state of peaceful beati- 
tude she simply did not believe in his union with 
God. Such a union, to her mind, involved great 
sorrow for the sin and pain of the world, a sense of 
identity not only with God but also with all other 
souls, and a great longing to redeem and heal. 

One of the modern Unitarians, preaching to the 
Universalists in Washington, put it: ‘‘There can be no 
heaven for any man until there is a heaven for every 
man!’ No real bliss is possible as long as our fellow 
human beings can not share it. 

One might turn the saying of Saint Teresa around 
and assert that any one claiming to be a practical 
Christian and going about like the Master doing good, 
who is not in touch with the Divine sources of strength 
and healing, can not possibly be doing the practical 
work in which he so much believes in the most effective 
way. Without any disposition to judge either the 
mystics or the practical-minded, it is clear that there 
is something wrong with the mysticism that does not 
make men care, and there is something lacking in care 
which does not lean constantly on the Unseen. 
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A Resurrection Picture’ 
James W. Vallentyne 


you will read a thrilling story. That story isa 
picture. That picture is the subject of this 
study. 

A Chicago friend of mine some years ago bought a 
picture in London. It pleased and interested him, 
and as the price was not great he brought it home. 
Upon close study of it at home he became curious 
about some parts of it. It looked to him as though 
the picture he bought was an over-coating on some- 
thing else. The genuine and original canvas would 
be underneath. Finally he began to peel off the outer 
picture, and to his delight he found a wonderful 
Turner underneath. 

Who had painted over a Turner my friend never 
discovered. Why a Turner should have been painted 
over concerned him not in the least. He liked the 
over-lay well enough to buy it and have it shipped to 
Chicago, but he was willing to destroy that for the 
sake of uncovering the original. He did not know what 
was underneath when he began to destroy the top 
picture. 

I leave you to imagine his delight when he found 
the Turner. J asked him what the over-lay was which 
had taken his fancy in London. He said he did not 
know. He had lost all interest and respect for it in his 
new enthusiasm for the old master. 

Some pictures are painted by zealous advocates 
of an idea. Some pictures exaggerate the facts in the 
hope that those who see them may be carried in their 
convictions to where the facts are.. Some pictures do 
not undertake to portray the facts, but what the 
maker of the pictures wishes the facts might be. 

What is the truth about this picture of Lazarus? 
Is it colored to give it force in a campaign for con- 
verts? When it reached the hands of the translators 
was it changed in any way by them to adapt it to their 
wishes? 

Some general facts are known. 

The story comes from a period of great debate. 
Every available advantage was used to add force to 
arguments. 

The story comes from a melting pot of religions. 
Persian, Indian, Greek, Egyptian and Hebrew fer- 
mented together at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. These religions and philosophies were all 
cast into the cauldron which produced the Christian 
Church and its New Testament. 

The Gospel of John, which alone gives us this 
story picture, is debtor to all the wisdom of all the 
great men and movements of Western Asia, of North- 
ern Africa and of Southern Europe. There is no book 
in the Scriptures so rich in all the ores of human think- 
ing as is this book. It is the master product in the 
world’s sacred literature. It is here we find the story 
of Jesus and Lazarus and Martha and Mary. 


*Sermon preached at the Congress Square Universalist 
Church, Portland, Maine, Easter, 1925. Repeated by special 
request March 21, 1926. Preached for the radio audience April 
8, 1926, 


There are those who believe that the record is 
historically correct. Others believe that the story is 
poetry and not history. Others believe that it is a 
highly colored and much exaggerated story used as 
propaganda in the battle to make Jesus win. 

A Greek scholar for whom I have profound ad- 
miration tells me that the story is wonderfully written, 
that it is doubtless true, or at any rate, it might 
easily be true, but that the translators for some rea- 
son, known or unknown to themselves, have distorted 
the original. The picture has been painted over. 

I am not going to be dogmatic about what you 
believe concerning this story. I am willing that 
every man shall do his own believing. I shall present 
to you the interpretation of this eminent scholar whose 
knowledge I am glad to have available to me. 

Look at the picture. 

The home is one to which Jesus delighted to go. 
He could rest there. He did not have to accept en- 
tertainment nor give entertainment. He had neither 
to talk nor to listen. He could rest and restore the 
vigor of his nerves. He loved Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus. The love of Jesus for Mary is a picture which 
has been neglected. I hope some artist may ade- 
quately develop it for us. 

Lazarus is stricken with illness. Mary sends for 
Jesus. He does not come. The fever rises. Lazarus 
sinks. The death knells are sounded. The home is 
in a paroxysm of grief. The hired mourners come. 
The body is placed in a cave selected and prepared as 
the family tomb. A great stone is rolled against the 
door of the cave. 

Jesus comes after four days. 
Jesus for not coming promptly. 
Lazarus might have been saved. In any event all 
the forces of interest and love ought to be concentrated 
in times of trouble. Jesus had been sent for, the ~ 
messenger had delivered the message, Jesus had not 
come. It is now too late. Lazarus is dead. Grief is 
unrestrained. Jesus joined in the mourning. He 
wept with the girls he loved, for their hearts were 
broken. 

Jesus asked where the body had been placed. 
The sisters led the way. 

Arriving at the cave, Jesus asked that it be 
opened. The sisters protested that after four days the 
cave must not be opened. Decay had begun. There 
could be no satisfaction in looking upon that body. 

Jesus insisted upon the cave being opened. He 
could not be denied. The stone was rolled away. 

His next demand was more alarming still. “Bring 
Lazarus forth.”’ Lazarus was brought forth. 

Now Jesus was prepared to preach the most 
dramatic sermon he had ever preached. He had told 
his friends and hearers to “have faith in God.”’ Now 
he is going to dramatize his sermon. He had talked of || 
immortality when the issue was not up in tangible 
form. He had shown in his instructions that self- || 
control was vital in character. He had talked some } 
about adjustment to the inevitable. Now with the 
disintegrating body of a loved brother lying before 


The sisters rebuke 


If he had come ~ 
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them he proposed to set up these instructions with a 
spectacular background and a dramatic foreground 
which would make them live in the thought of men 
forever. 

Jesus here preached the sane doctrine that it is 
more profitable and more intelligent and more honor- 
able to look upon the bright side of situations. 

The hired wailers were not far away. They could 
be heard. The recent arrival of a friend was an oc- 
casion for a fresh outburst of noise from them. 

The contrast was striking. Jesus had all the 
black of a storm-cloud upon which to cast his rainbow 

Pointing to the putrid body he said: “Is that 
Lazarus? Is that aman? Is that what becomes of a 
son of God? Is that revolting break-down of tissue 
the end of life? Is that the fate of virtue? Of intel- 
ligence? Of gentleness of spirit? Is that what life 
comes to? 

“Loose him and make him live. He has a right 
to live. You are burying a good man alive. Give 
Lazarus his legitimate afterglow. Give this man his 
rightful immortality. Take the grave-clothes off the 
soul of him you love. Loose him and let him go. 

“Let there be great joy in the memory of a good 
spirit. Let the wise words of him who has blessed you 
be jewels about your necks. Let the white life of a 
noble man be light unto your feet. 

“The time of death in the family is a time for 
sportsmanship. It is a time for recovery. It is a 
time for adjustment to new situations. It is no time 
to break and surrender. There is no fit time for col- 
lapse. ‘There is no time when defeat should be ac- 
cepted by ason of God. There is no time when sorrow 
is to be cultivated and invited to grow its fruits in 
our lives.” 

From some Oriental days of ignorance we cherish 
a love for the black pall. The lights of reason and 
intelligence have a hard time destroying our love of 
sorrow. We hold over the ancient reverence for 
catastrophe. We crown misfortune with the symbols 
of heroism. Men still parade the streets with their 
dead. The black badge is still worn to tell the world 
that the wearer is in sorrow. 

Jesus never preached more dramatically. He 
spoke in the spirit of the realistic prophets. The 
mantles of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, of Amos, of John the 
Baptist, were upon him. 

That sermon was never forgotten. 

He raised the question of immortality and pointed 
the way to one immortality to which every good man 
is entitled. Dramatically did he appeal to that com- 
pany to put no grave-clothes upon the souls of good 
men. Seal no man in asepulcher. Take off the ban- 
dages of death. Open the doors of your home and 
give your loved ones your honor, your praise, your 
gratitude. Let them live. Do not consign them to 
darkness and to death. 

The sisters made good. 

They accepted Jesus again. They partook of his 


faith. They adopted his dramatic methods. They 
became revolutionary as he was. 

They dismissed the mercenary mourners. They 
cleared away -all the trappings of grief. They cast 


away the binding conventions they inherited and in 
_ which they had never seen loveliness. 


Their religion enjoined forty days of mourning 
and wailing and blackness. They threw off the yoke 
of inherited ignorance and took his yoke upon them 
and found it easy. They abandoned the dark and 
invited the light. 

Forbidden by their ecclesiasticism, they made a 
feast. They called their friends to a time of happiness 
and celebration. They rejected the traditions of a 
more ignorant age which had now become hypocrisies 
to them. ¢- 

They made a feast to celebrate their new religion, 
their new faith, their new liberty. They set a place 
for Lazarus! Everybody came. What an occasion! 
Lazarus was not dead. 

Jesus had taken away the pall from their home. 
He gave them something to enjoy and something to 
tell others about. 

They gave their new blessing to the world. 

I commend the idea of Jesus, and I commend 
the idea of having a feast to celebrate the occasion 
of the new idea. 

Man can put something into the world’s blood 
which shall never perish. Good men leave the world 
a little wealth which it never had before. 

I hope for you that when you pass the world will 
say: That man shall not die. He lives and we shall 
cherish him as a living factor in the world. . 

The good can be made to live. 

Some by idle talk and repetition of foolish and 


- often false tales do their part to make evil live. It 


is the cheapest trash in which one can traffic. The 
press complains that we compel it to reek in loath- 
some and putrid flesh. Is not the spirit of good and 
the garment of wholesomeness more desirable and 
more true and more profitable? Let us resolve to 
give character and virtue their rightful immortality. 

Our country has its obligation to keep its good 
men out of the grave. 

George Washington, the gentleman, the apostle 
of knighthood, the man who was not afraid to lead 
an army to establish a new order. 

Abraham Lincoln, the simple man, the apostle 
of the homely virtues, the man who was not afraid to 
be natural, the man who was more afraid of the 
wrong than he was of the bluster of his opponents. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the militant, the man who 
would rather fight than to have an insult go unre- 
buked. 

Woodrow Wilson, the student, a man whose 
information made him master of other men, a man 
who saw the world as a unit, who saw mankind as the 
children of a Universal Father, a man who saw that 
since all the world is now living together it is wisest 
that we learn the arts of living together. 

In this year of enlightenment we ought to lift 
our banners above partisanship, and above racial 
rivalries, and above ignorant bias, and give virtue free 
flight and free speech. 

America must let the Lazaruses of this great re- 
public live. The grave-clothes of our righteous men 
must be torn away. America’s great and good must 
be unbound and called forth. We need the heroism 
of our knightly fathers. We need the conscience of 
our Puritan founders. We need the intelligence of 
the builders of our government. We need the industry 
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of the pioneers. We need the simple habits of the 
makers of our wealth. 

So also the church must open its graves. Phillips 
Brooks, too big to be small. Emerson, too clear- 
minded to be ignorant. Channing, too manly to 
straddle. John Murray, too simple to be false. 
John Wesley, too hungry for life to wear the harness 
of a church. John Wycliffe, too eager for intelligence 
to be silent. Jesus of Nazareth, too sincere to stand 
by and watch the chariots of exploitation run down 
the people. These must live. 

The time has come for all who love light to call 


the politician and the ecclesiastic to the graves of 
knighthood and heroism and intelligence and quality, 
and demand that the stone be rolled away and that 
these great souls be set free. 

The message of Jesus to Mary and Martha is his 
message to every home. To every weeping woman he 
says: Let your Lazarus live. Loose him and let him 
be a living person in your life, in your affections and 
in your hopes. Put away the trappings which have 
to do with gloom and prepare a feast of gratitude and 
of hope. Invite your friends to join you in a celebra- 
tion of your new faith in the immortality of value. 


Our Prayers Together 


An Act of Praise* 


Let us praise God for the Day, for the glory and 
warmth of the sun, for the stir of life, and for honest 
toil that wins food and rest. 

God be praised for the Day. 


For the Earth, the sustainer of life; for the hills, 
the plains and the dales; and for the beauty of mead- 
ows and fields, of flowers and of trees. 

God be praised for the Earth. 


For the Sky, for the shifting clouds and the glory 
of sunrise and sunset. 

God be praised for the Sky. 

For the Sea, that yields and receives again the 
water without which life would die, and is wonderful 
in its stillness and more wonderful in its storm. 

God be praised for the Sea. 


Let us praise God for our Food, and the pleasure 
He has given us in it, lest we should neglect the needs 
of life. May He help us to shun all waste and to re- 
joice in sharing with others. 

God be praised for our Food. 


For the shelter from wind and weather, which 
being hallowed by love becomes our Home. May He 
help us to keep it holy. 

God be praised for our Homes. 

For our Garments, which protect our bodies. 
May He teach us to make them beautiful, not for 
our vanity, but to brighten our common life; and 
may He strengthen our will that none shall go hungry 
or ill-housed or ill-clad. 

God be praised for our Clothing. 


Let us praise God for our Fathers and Mothers, 
by whom He orders lives and comforts hearts, bringing 
strength to a house and sweetness to labor. May He 
hallow their work and direct their ways. 

God be praised for good Fathers and Mothers. 


Reprinted from “‘Acts of Devotion,’’ the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. An all-inclusive collection. It contains 
prayers for the whole and the sick, for the happy and the wretched, 
prayers for those who approach God by the narrow paths of 
aspiring thought and speculation, as well as for those who love 
better the more direct approach of child-like trust. Every pro- 
fession, race and sect will find it has received recognition. Be- 
cause of its remarkable combination of noble examples of old 
liturgies and prayers through which the new social consciousness 
of the world finds expression, we regard this as a very great con- 
tribution to the literature of devotion. Price 60 cents. 


For the gift of Children. May He help us to 
train them to be reverent and truthful, that they may 
gladden our hearts and bring joy to the world. 

God be praised for the Children. 


For good Friends, to rejoice with us in our joys, 
to cheer us in trouble and to lighten our tasks. May 
He help us to repay them in fellowship and service. 

God be praised for our Friends. 


Let us praise God for Health, bringing whole- 
someness of body and mind: for Mirth, quickening 
the blood, uniting us with others and refreshing us 
for work; for Joy that heightens all our life and doubles 
our powers. May He help us to share these blessings 
with others, kindling their hearts by the gladness of 
our face. 

God be praised for Life. 


Let us praise God for the Vision that stands 
beyond the mists of pain and sorrow, giving purpose 
to endurance and making known to us the sweetness 


of sympathy. 
All praise be to God. 


O Thou who givest visions unto them that praise 
Thee, give us also the courage to make our dreams 
come true. Help us to know that the ideal can not 
evade us for ever; that it is knocking at the door of 
life wondrously fair, wondrously practical, and is an 
urgent pressure upon life, hungering to become actual. 

To the praise of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


May the merciful loving-kindness of the Most 
High and His Holy protection be with the sick, the 
suffering and the sorrowful; be with us and with all 
whom we love, now and in every time of need. 

To the praise of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


ce eS 
REST REMAINETH 


Easter Day breaks! 

Christ rises! Mercy every way is infinite— 

Earth breaks up; time drops away; 

In flows heaven with its new day 

Of endless life— 

What is left for us save in growth 

Of soul to rise up, .... 

From the gift looking to the giver, 

And from the cistern to the river, 

And from the finite to infinity, 

And from man’s dust to God’s divinity. 
Browning. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church--I 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


MINE of the characteristics of the Universalist 
¥} National Memorial Church in Washington 
will be its specific memorials, as its official 
as name implies. They will constitute its 
distinctiveness and the source of its permanent 
appeal. Plans are already in operation for enlisting 
the interest of churches and societies and individuals, 
apart from the general program of contributions, 
in the privilege of providing memorials for faithful 
clergymen and laymen and laywomen in our fellow- 
ship who live in precious remembrance. Not only 
should the memory of outstanding individuals who 
are numbered among the fa- 
mous be thus perpetuated, 
but that of many others as 
well, whose unobtrusive lives 
contributed to the strength 
and peace of the churches 
and communities which they 
served. In a brief series of 
articles illustrated by tenta- 
tive sketches, we are planning 
to indicate what some of the 
proposed memorials may be. 

What we hope will be a 
specific memorial, vz., the 
massive tower that is the out- 
standing feature of the exter- 
ior of the church, has already 
been shown in a recent issue 
of the Leader (February 26). 
As was there suggested, this 
ought to be dedicated to the 
honor of some stalwart cham- 
pion of our faith, some great 
layman, for example, who was 
a veritable tower of strength, 
one who expressed in the life 
of his community the genius 
of the faith for which the 
church is to stand. 

Concerning the character of this tower and the 
problem of making it effective in a closely built city 
street, the architect, Mr. Collens, says in a recent 
letter: “It is usually more advisable in a city to create 
a massive block for a tower than to try to use the con- 
ventional tower form, which originally acted as a 
landmark but which, when surrounded by high build- 
ings, is distinctly out of place.” A tower of the sort 
proposed will serve to break the sky-line of the build- 
ing, give impressiveness to the whole structure, and 
emphasize the entrance as an important motif. By 
all rights it should stand as a visible memorial of 
some Universalist of eminent service. 

For the most part, however, the memorials will 
consist of interior furnishings. Among them of special 
importance will be the pulpit, a cut of which is here- 
with shown. It will stand at the south side of the 
chancel steps, as indicated in the picture of the 
interior a few weeks ago, and will be supported by 
four low pillars. The material will be of wood, with 


| 


appropriate symbolic carvings. In its general design 
the arches and columns of the architecture of the 
building are reproduced. It will naturally be a 
memorial to some one of the great preachers of the 
Universalist interpretation of the Christian faith. 
The setting apart of a pulpit for the sole uses of 
preaching the gospel emphasizes the distinctive 
function of preaching in our conception of religion. 
Ours is a church of the prophetic rather than of the 
priestly tradition. Its power is in a living message, 
“the communication of truth through personality,’ 
as Phillips Brooks, America’s greatest preacher, 
putit. A pulpit set apart for 
preaching, whose function is 
not shared with that of read- 
ing the Scriptures or offering 
prayer or any other of the 
important acts of worship, 
magnifies the importance of 
this prophetic office. If any- 
thing, we have over-empha- 
sized the prominence of the 
sermon and treated all the 
rest of the service as mere 
“preliminaries.” That was 
the natural reaction of the 
post-Reformation churches 
from the unspiritual formal- 
ism of a worship of rite and 
ceremony. As is usual in re- 
actions, it went too far, and 
our churches are learning to 
reinstate, in proper balance, 
the neglected elements which 
the worshiping spirit needs. 


THE PULPIT 


In any such revaluation, how- 
ever, preaching has its su- 
premely important function 
to perform, and it is rightly 
honored by setting apart the 
pulpit, in beauty and dignity, 
as its distinctive symbol and fitting instrumental- 
ity. 

It is sometimes thought that the chancel arrange- 
ment of separate pulpit and lectern disparages the 
sermon because it “‘puts the pulpit one side.”’ Quite 
the contrary. It honors the sermon by giving it a 
station that is unshared by anything else. The pulpit 
is not primarily a reading desk for expounding the 
Scriptures, important as that is. It is a throne from 
which a living voice may so speak for God that men 
may hear Him speak straight to themselves. That 
is what real preaching is. 

* * * 


In this day, as in all days, around and in every man, are 
voices from the gods, imperative to all, if obeyed by even none, 
which say audibly: “Arise, thou son of Adam, son of Time; 
make this thing more divine and that thing—and thyself, of all 
things; and work, and sleep not; for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work!”’ He that has an ear may still hear.—Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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Where Do We Go from Here? 


By a Life-Long Universalist 


answer that question intelligently it will be 

necessary to trace briefly the way by which 

we have arrived at our present situation. 

Ten years ago Washington Gladden, in a 
remarkable article published in the Universalist 
Leader, declared that the time had come for Liberals 
to seek a closer fellowship, and that he would find our 
Five Principles a sufficing statement. This public 
declaration was both preceded and followed by many 
earnest discussions in which leading ministers and 
laymen of various Liberal groups participated and 
considered ways and means of moving toward such a 
goal. 

In his Moderator’s address before the National 
Council of Congregational Churches at Springfield 
in 1928, Dr. Barton paid tribute to the achievement 
of the Universalist denomination, and then asked: 
“Can there be any good reason why a denominational 
cleavage should continue which had its origin in the 
separate emphasis on the particular aspects of truth 
which both sides now acknowledge? Is not our 
modern Congregationalism broad enough and inclus- 
ive enough and honest enough to set up an effort for 
the healing of these old divisions of misunderstand- 
ing?” 

In the same spint, the Providence Universalist 
General Convention declared that “our faith in Uni- 
versal Brotherhood commits us to unity with all 
mankind. We should, therefore, seek close relations 
with all like-minded Liberal Christians, recognizing 
that the bond of unity is a community of ideals and 
purposes rather than uniformity of belief, and that 
in the future acceptance of spiritual fellowship rather 
than theological agreement will be the basis of our 
co-operative Christian effort.” 

The Convention also instructed the Trustees to 
appoint a Commission on Comity and Church Unity, 
to confer with similar commissions of other churches. 
Members of this Commission at different times con- 
sulted with Liberals of many other groups as to the 
possibilities of co-operation. Meetings with the 
Congregational Commission on Interchurch Relations 
convinced all who participated that it was possible 
for these two bodies to take some definite steps in 
this direction. 

Following the report of their own Commission, 
the Congregational Counal held at Washington did 
two things: First, it sent a cordial resolution and 
greeting to the Universalist Convention meeting at 
Syracuse at the same time; and second, it authorized 
its Commission to undertake with the Universalist 
Commission a serious study of the problems and 
possibilities confronting us. Out of this has come 
the Joint Report, emphasizing three things: 

1. That Christianity is a way of life. 

2. That the true basis of Christian fellowship is 
a purpose to live that life. 

3. That, given that purpose, intellectual agree- 
ment is not necessary or even desirable. 

Those who find finality in a creed will, of course, 
deny that Christianity is primarily a way of life, 


and must of honest necessity oppose all efforts to 
supplant a religion of creed by a religion of loyalty. 

There is a mass of evidence, however, that the 
great majority of Liberals believe otherwise, and are 
eager to find the secret of that fellowship “by which 
we may all know together what none of us may know 
alone,” and that deeper fellowship of passionate pur- 
pose to give ourselves together for the salvation of a 
world none of us can even hope to save alone. It is 
these who are asking eagerly, even impatiently, for 
action based on the Report of the Commission on 
Comity and Unity. These must remember, however, 
that this is only a report; that it must go to the Con- 
gregational Council in May and the Universalist 
Convention in October before any definite action can 
be taken. 

Now let us suppose the Report receives the ap- 
proval of both these bodies. What next? It would be 
impracticable for either body, if it wished, to go farther 
than to refer the Report to the Commission on Comity 
and Unity, or some other commission, to formulate 
plans to be discussed at the next Council or Conven- 
tien. Even supposing actual union of two or more 
denominational bodies had been decided upon by 
unanimous vote of their legal representatives, this 
would still be true. A convention can accept or re- 
ject plans, it may even modify them, but it has 
neither the time nor the coherence to deal with the 
intricacies of such a situation as this. 

Those who believe that Protestantism, having 
won freedom, must now achieve fellowship, know the 
way to that high goal is still long and difficult. We 
are already being criticized by those who believe we 
are going too fast. We shall presently be subject to 
even severer criticism from those who believe we are 
not going fast enough. To both we can only say that 
the road is not of our own choosing, but that some- 
thing of that inner urge that drove Abraham out of 
comfort and home compels us, and we can not turn. 
back or stay our course even if we would. 

= ~ x 


A TWILIGHT WISH 
When I must take the last, long izail 
Beyond the hills of home— 
The path that never wanders back 
Though far a heart may ream, 


I would not choose for my farewell 
The shining hour of dawn, 

With robins gay in orchard trees 
And sun on hill and lawn. 


My choice would be the twilight hour 
While fades the afterglow, 

When I could hear the thrushes pray 
For me beforeI go. 


The thrushes praying in the dusk— 
And this one wish besides: 
A sky so clear that I could make 
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Edward Everett Hale 


As His Son Philip Knew Him 
Edward H. Cotton 


FROME persons may}know that one of the most 
widely read stories, perhaps the most dis- 
tinctively American short story, “The Man 
@) Without a Country,’ was written as a cam- 
paign document, but I did not know it until Philip 
L. Hale, son of Edward Everett Hale, author of the 
story, told me so the other day. He was relating 
reminiscences of his father, in his apartments at the 
Fenway Studios, Boston. Edward Everett Hale, 
had he lived, would have been 105 years old Sunday, 
April 3. 

“Yes,” Mr. Hale explained, “my father was a 
man of intense patriotism. He was exceedingly 
anxious that Lincoln should be re-elected in 1864, 
and wrote the story as his contribution. Unfortu- 
nately, the magazine in which it was published did not 
bring it out until two months after the election. 
Father had no idea it would capture the imagination 
of the public as it did. One or two episodes concern- 
ing its writing may prove interesting. The story had 
no basis whatever in fact, being woven out of the 
purest imagination.” 

Score two against my knowledge, for I had al- 


ways thought it a true account, as one naturally - 


would, so convincingly is it told. 

“When you reflect,” said Mr. Hale, “you will 
recall that no judge could have pronounced so drastic a 
sentence as Colonel Morgan pronounced on Philip 
Nolan, and have expected it could be enforced. Later 
developments revealed the fact that there had been a 
real Philip Nolan who had been living about the time 
Philip Nolan, who was the principal character in 
‘The Man Without a Country,’ is alleged to have 
received his sentence. This real Philip Nolan was 
later killed by Spaniards during an excursion made 
by him into Texas under a Spanish safe-conduct 
passport which was repudiated. Dr. Hale later wrote 
a book about this, called ‘Philip Nolan’s Friends,’ 
hoping to set matters right. Certain old tars de- 
clared confidently that they had seen Nolan on the 
high seas. My father admired the style of Daniel 
Defoe; and if you will compare ‘The Man Without a 
Country’ with some of Defoe’s work, “The History 
of the Plague,’ for instance, you will detect that 
similar methods were adopted to convince the reader. 
The story has been made into moving pictures twice, 
but the film version necessitated addition of dramatic 
episodes which did not improve it. 

“As I reflect now,’ Mr. Hale went on, “my fa- 
ther’s great effort in life was to make it interesting 
and amusing—as he phrased it, ‘the joy of eventful 
living.’ He would try to make each day a little dif- 
ferent from every other. He was continually invent- 
ing ideas he thought would interest us children. Once 
he had us pretend a summer house at which we were 
staying was a military camp. He was the general in 
command, and issued orders delegating us boys as 
officers of the day. He entered into the game with 
such enthusiasm that I look back now and think 
of that as one of the happy days. He always had the 


martial ardor, and used to take us out to Readville 
to practise shooting. One of the guns was an old 
Queen’s arm that gave a tremendous recoil when it 
exploded. Trivial as these events were, somehow 
father was always able to see a lesson in them for 
us. 

“Of course we children knew he was a big per- 
sonality. Mother told us; but we should have sensed 
it any way. For instance, you might be standing here 
looking out this window, with your back to the door. 
An inferior person might enter and you would be un- 
aware of it. But let a man of commanding ability 
come in, and in some way you would know he was 
there. Yet he had no particular prominence until he 
wrote “The Man Without a Country,’ when he was 
forty-two years old. He had written some successful 
short stories, such as ‘My Double and How He Undid 
Me.’ He was a preacher who had no trouble col- 
lecting a congregation. He had been one of the 
chief movers in the organization of the Emigrant 
Aid Society, formed to help the anti-slavery move- 
ment. But he was not otherwise widely known. His 
activity in forming the Emigrant Aid Society, by 
the way, he looked on as one of the most important 
things he did. He used to express contempt for the 
Abolitionists who, he said, talked a lot but did nothing. 
But he did have the Yankee dislike of slavery. 

“Of course we children went to Sunday school, 
but I fear with no particular enthusiasm. One Sun- 
day, Dr. Minot J. Savage, an eminent Unitarian 
minister of Boston, visited our Sunday school and 
talked to us. He said, in the course of his address, 
‘Now I want all the little boys who will promise to 
be good to stand up and bear testimony.’ No one 
arose. We little Hale boys really had no desire to re- 
spond, but seeing our father sitting on the platform 
and looking at us with reproachful eyes, we felt we 
could not possibly fail him at so critical a juncture, ~ 
and, one after the other, reluctantly got up, though 
to this day I feel that we rather betrayed the other 
children. 

“Father used to tell a story of one time when Dr. 
Savage invited him to come over to his church and 
speak to the Sunday school. Now father had a famous 
story about the good little boy who picked an orange 
peel off the sidewalk and thus saved a man from fall- 
ing and doing himself serious bodily injury; and if he 
picked up seventeen orange peels he would save 
seventeen men. Then he would add that one of those 
men was an exceedingly important person who was 
going to Europe on an exceedingly important mission; 
and so on. Well, he had intended to relate that 
story; but when Dr. Savage introduced him as the 
one who had told the story last year and might relate 
it again, father declared the whole point of the address 
would be lost if he did, and chose something else. 
He said there was more than one way to steal one’s 
thunder. 

“He said a person had only three things to talk 
about anyway, Faith, Hope and Charity, and if he 
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spoke truly on those themes, with all their variations, 
he might keep busy a lifetime. 

“He was a man of regular habits; yet one could 
hardly say that, either. He was not a conformist. 
he usually arose early in the morning and tried to get 
in an hour of work before breakfast. Yet he felt 
perfectly free to stay in bed, pretending he was “The 
Gallant Benson.’ He frequently referred to himself 
by that title, I don’t know just why—he said he must 
remain at his post as a valorous Roman soldier; but 
that was all in the way of his singular humor. He was 
not the kind who went off to his study and shut him- 
self up for the day. He would work an hour or so, 
and then appear to my mother with the bland re- 
mark that he had come to pay her a call. My mother 
was a beautiful reader; but it might happen in the 
very midst of a selection that father would say abrupt- 
ly that he could stand no more of that, and betake 
himself to bed. But all of us knew exactly what he 
meant. 

“He was never sick. I do not remember that he 
ever stayed in bed a day, until the day he died. Yet 
he did not enjoy extremely good health, either. He 
was too busy; he had too much on his mind; he was 
continually expending vitality. He always took a 
cup of coffee before breakfast, and took it regularly 
through the day up to the time of his death at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

“He was continually right at it, if I may use that 
phrase. Father had one of the most fortunate dis- 
positions. He had the mercurial spirit, the sanguine 
temperament. I never saw him grouchy, and I was 
forty-six when he died. He was human, would get 
upset and express himself rather freely, but he re- 
covered the tranquil mind with remarkable prompt- 
ness. 

“He was fond of telling of the very rich man 
who went to heaven, and found conditions exactly 
to his liking. Everything he asked was brought to 
him immediately—for instance, the juice of an orange 
for breakfast and two eggs cooked precisely as he 
wished. But after a time he grew tired of the pre- 
cision with which each whim was gratified, and be- 
came dreadfully weary of it all. Whereupon he was 
informed that he had been in hell all the time, though 
he had not been aware of it. 

“He pursued regular habits in an irregular way. 
He had system, but not order. His desk would be 
littered with papers two minutes after he had sat down 
to it, yet he got a tremendous lot of work accomplished. 
I presume what really prevented his following a 
routine was the multitude of his appointments, each 
of which he promptly kept, though promptness 
meant that he could hardly ever get two consecutive 
hours in his study. 

“He put his sermons down on paper, and carried 
the manuscript into the pulpit, but he spoke so easily 
that listeners thought it extemporaneous discourse. I 
never could find out exactly what he did believe. I 
do not remember him as a theologian; he was in- 
terested in words. He wanted things to go; and he 
got others to help him make them go, though some- 
times it meant almost open rebellion. Yet people 
thought so much of him that they were pretty likely in 
the end to do what he asked. He was extremely active 
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in giving form to the Hague Tribunal. Yet he would 
not answer at all to the definition of a pacifist. We 
need a police force to keep society in order, he would 
say; that is what a soldier is, a policeman. If I am 
walking along the road and a thief seizes my purse, I 
need the policeman to help me recover my property. 

“T have always thought he had an outstanding 
advantage over lots of people, for he was not afraid 
of appearing foolish. When a boy at the Boston Latin 
School, he had written an essay on ‘The Fear of Ap- 
pearing Ridiculous.’ He wrote so convincing an 
argument that he never had feared it since. He had 
no false shame. As a little boy, I regarded him as 
one of the most genuine of men. Some persons you 
meet seem to be after some little game. Well, he never 
affected one that way. 

“When Bela Pratt’s statue of him, at the Charles 
Street entrance of the Public Garden, was dedicated, 
and William H. Taft, John D. Long, and John F. 
Fitzgerald made speeches, three little children of our 
family unveiled the figure. One of them was my 
daughter; and after the ceremony, as we were walking 
away, I asked, ‘Nancy, how did you like the looks 
of your grandfather?’ ‘Why,’ she replied in astonish- 
ment, ‘I didn’t see him at all.’ So we had to take her 
back and let her see the face. I like to look at the 
statue, though the features do not resemble those I 
remember. Some criticize the figure because it is so 
low; but to raise it would spoil the effect Mr. Pratt 
wished to convey. He wanted people to see father as 
he used to appear walking about the streets of Boston. 
The figure is natural, and better than it would be 
were it prinked up. He always wore the Kossuth hat, 
which had to be made to order, his head was so large, 
but no man thought less of making an impression 
with his clothes. He did not have to dress queerly to 
attract attention, it seems tome. You know when the 
curious asked to see Dr. Hale, they were told to take 
station on Washington Street in front of the Old 
South Church, and look for the figure of John the 
Baptist dressed as a trapper. 

“He did most of his reading as a young man. 


In mature life he was so busy that he found himself _ 


unable to read as he would have liked. Probably _ 


Arctic exploration appealed to him as much as any 
kind of literature. He read every book on that 
subject he could find. The theme proved so fascinat- 
ing that he wove stories around it. He used to say 
that fewer men were lost in the Arctic regions than in 
any other sort of maritime service because of the 
healthy lives adventurers into the North invariably 
enjoyed. When Amundsen actually proved the 
Northwest Passage by sailing the Fram through it, 
father was so pleased that he wrote him a letter, on 
the receipt of which Amundsen paid him a visit in 
Boston, and the two spent a memorable day together. 

“The feature I remember most distinctly about 
him is his character. What he was seemed to me 
greater than the things he did. I never knew him to 
do a puny, trivial, or self-seeking thing—and I think 
he could not have done it. We were once discussing 
a man of our acquaintance. ‘An excellent citizen,’ 
father observed, ‘until the papers got hold of him 
and spoiled him.’ 

“It was a source of lasting regret to him that he 
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could not enlist for the Civil War. How could he, 
father of six children, and an underpaid minister? 
But he did what he was able. Once he served for 
ten days as secretary to General Butler. He came 
under the influence of Butler’s persuasive power, 
although he measured the man. ‘General Butler,’ 
he was accustomed to remark, “could go into a strange 
barber shop for a shave, and before the barber had 
finished, have made him a devoted follower.’ 

“His nature was simple and unsuspecting. Yet 
one could not deceive him twice. When he was chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, it was said his was 
the superior character there; but he never gave any 
intimation that he thought so himself. He liked 
the senators, and thought them all good fellows, 
though he saw different kinds. I think, in his simple 
way, he knew men. 

“He was friendly to every one he met. When 
Booker T. Washington, the negro leader,:came to 
Boston, and was climbing the steps of one of the sub- 
way stations, an old chap dressed something like a 
farmer came along, took Mr. Washington’s valise, 
and carried it to the top. That was like my father; 
he was sympathetic with the negro, not in a senti- 
mental way, but because he believed he had never 
had a square deal. 

“He had faults—who has not? One of them was 
the irritating way he had of making people do what 
they didn’t want to do. He would cut away the 


rigging and the masts, but he would save the ship. — 


Great men get others to do the less important things. 
Father could depute authority. He hated argument; 


yet he had an overwhelming way, and woe to the 
person who got in his grip; he was done for so far as 
going his own easy, irresponsible way was concerned. 
My father’s object all through life was to get the 
thing done right and as quickly as possible.” 

How true it is that so great and useful a man as 
Dr. Hale hands down his nature to the second and 
third generations. Mr. Hale, with whom I talked, 
does not give me permission to say this, but I hardly 
see how it can be omitted in view of.the aptness. I 
feel that the friendliness, the quiet courtesy, of the 
father is well exemplified in the son. Mr. Hale is an 
eminent artist. He knows the value of a model— 
and what a grand model he has had! And speaking 
of models, when I called, an old man of striking 
benevolent countenance, with a wealth of grayish 
white hair and a luxuriant beard Abraham might have 
envied, was sitting for Mr. Hale. Glancing at the 
painting and the countenance, I could scarcely tell 
the one from the other, so cunningly had the artist 
worked. 

“What marvelous hair and whiskers!” I exclaimed. 
“How proud the old gentleman must be to possess 
them!’’ 

“T fear I must differ with you there,” the artist 
replied. “They are his stock in trade. Only this 
morning he was asking me with a good degree of 
earnestness when he might clip them off.’ 

Then, realizing that he had kept the old gentle- 
man a little beyond the time, he paid him his fee, and 
quietly dropped another coin into his hand, exactly, 
I thought, as his father might have done. 


The Funeral of the Emperor of Japan 


Georgene E. Bowen 


mS the 7th of February dawned, I lifted my 

Al head to peer out upon the world from my 
berth in the Tokyo-bound express. I could 
as not have chosen a more opportune time, 
for, at that very moment, we were speeding along the 
base of a pink marble mountain—Fuji San. She was 
exquisite in her purity and stateliness, with not a 
single cloud veiling her flawless beauty. There was 
something in her mood which made her in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of the day. For this was the 
funeral day of Taisho Tenno, the 123d Emperor of 
Japan. 

Every one in the car arose early that morning, 
dressed carefully, and awaited the arrival of the train 
in Tokyo, the stage of the great event. Although the 
passengers were dignified and externally calm, there 
was an unmistakable atmosphere of expectancy and 
suppressed excitement in their manner. For want of 
occupation, I took out a newspaper and read the 
police regulations for the day. There were twenty- 
one articles in all, some of which were very interest- 
ing: 

- 1. The spectators shall wear clean clothes, put 
on mourning badges and be most respectful. 

6. The use of masks is recommended against 
inhaling the dusty air. 

7. The spectators shall refrain from drinking 
stimulants before going to the funeral. 


8. Spectators are advised not to take a bath be- 
fore they leave home, as they may catch cold. 

10. Spectators carrying newspapers and other 
publications, which bear the picture of the late 
Emperor, shall handle them with care so as not to 
prove themselves disrespectful to the late ruler. 

17. Spectators shall refrain from viewing the 
Imperial funeral procession from any high place 
unless the ground occurs so naturally. 

21. Gargling is recommended on returning home. 

Although we arrived early in Tokyo we found 
the city crowded by great throngs of visitors from 
all over the empire. Jinrikishas, taxis, street cars 
and elevated fast lines were shuttling in and out of the 
station in ceaseless confusion. 

The Foreign Office officials, headed by Baron 
Shidehara, had made arrangements to accommodate 
the foreign populace by giving them an excellent 
position in front of the Foreign Office, whence the 
procession could be viewed in perfect safety. We 
therefore started for our assigned position immediately 
after lunch, knowing that as the traffic along the 
line of march became congested we should find our 
progress almost impossible. Our suppositions were 
realized, as we became repeatedly engulfed in the 
crowds of people. It was easy to believe that there 
were between one and two million subjects of Japan 
expecting to view the funeral of their Emperor. We 
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were thankful to reach our positions of safety at last, 
where we found chairs had been placed for us along 
the side of the road. Nevertheless, we felt undeserv- 
ing of the courteous treatment accorded us by the 
Japanese Government while thousands of Japanese 
subjects had not even a comfortable place to stand! 

Although we waited more than three hours we 
did not find it as tedious as we expected, for we could 
watch the companies of army and navy guards as- 
sembling; the funeral officials hurrying back and forth; 
the inspectors dusting and examining, on either side 
of the road, the huge wooden lanterns under which 
sacred sakaki trees had been planted. Later an army 
of street cleaners appeared, who quickly and deftly 
spread a new sand road over which the procession 
must pass. As it became dusk the wooden lanterns 
and the giant torch baskets filled with gas logs were 
lighted. 

At 6 o’clock the boom of the cannon on a warship 
in the harbor announced that the great moment had 
come. Then from the palace gate at Nijubashi came, 
with silent and stately tread, companies of 2,400 
soldier and sailor guards of honor. Their buglers, 
as they marched, sounded the mourning call, “The 
Height of Sorrow.’”’ The bugle music was relieved at 
intervals in the procession by military bands playing 
Western music and flute corps playing Japanese 
music. 

These were followed by officials of: the imperial 
funeral; court servants; drum, gong and banner 
bearers; quiver, bow, and arrow bearers; a chest con- 
taining the personal effects of the late Emperor; sacred 
sakaki trees; chests containing sacrifices; ritualists 
and court musicians. Their costumes, although of 
ancient design, were of neutral colored materials 
that were imperceptible in the light of the flickering 
pine torches which were carried at frequent intervals 
in the procession. The slow, soundless tread of 
marchers, passing like an endless pageant through the 
night, lighted by the soft flickering glow of the torches 
and lanterns, gave one the sensation of being in a weird 
and fanciful dream. This feeling was only heightened 
by the sweet, plaintive strains of flute music and the 
101 salutes of distant cannon which were fired at 
intervals of sixty seconds. It wove a spell of mystery 
and unreality around the hearts of us all. 

Beyond us on the street we could hear the cries 
of a surging mass of people who were protesting be- 
cause they couldn’t see the procession. We could see 
the police swing their paper lanterns wildly in an 
attempt to regain quiet and composure along the line. 
But confusion arose again and again from the poor 
souls in the background who were struggling and 
seething, and crushing and trampling one another. 

Then slowly the royal ebony-black catafalque 
approached, drawn by four black oxen in white silk 
harnesses and drapings. The cart itself was of an odd 
and simple design, its chief decorative touch being 
in the tasseled screens of split bamboo which hung 
in the front and on the sides, completely shielding the 
interior from view. As the cart rolled by, its two 
gold-embossed wheels gave forth seven dolorous 
notes (squeaks) of mourning. 

After the imperial bier marched the princes of 
the blood, military officers and attaches, foreign am- 
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bassadors and ministers, and other army and navy 
contingents of 1,500 men. 

The procession, which was three and one-quarter 
miles in length, marched past us for an hour and three- 
quarters toward a temporary shrine which had been 
built in the Shinjuku Gardens, a distance of four and 
three-eights miles from the palace gate at Nijubashi. 
This shrine had been built of pure white wood and 
was decorated chiefly in black and white bunting and 
white paper lanterns with the imperial crest in grey 
upon them. 

From the gate of the garden to the torii of im- 
mense vertical timbers with a horizontal bar across 
the top which formed the entrance to the palisade 
inclosure of the funeral pavilion, all the battle flags 
of the empire were displayed. On either side of the 
torli was an attendant in ancient costume guarding a 
watchfire. This was in accordance with the verse in 
Hakuin Isshu, which reads, ‘‘As the watchfires of the 
imperial guard flames brightly, daylight fades and 
his thoughts become full of wondering.” 

At 9 o’clock the funeral service began, after the 
catafalque had been drawn into the pavilion and the 
oxen unhitched and led away. The banners of the 
sun and moon and the sacred sakaki trees, which had 
been carried in the procession, were arranged before 
the pavilion while the six ritualists seated themselves 
upon stools near the bier. 

At either side of the small catafalque pavilion 
were two immense pavilions with a seating capacity 
of 8,000. These were for the honored ones whose 
privilege it was to attend the last rites. To the 
accompaniment of sacred music, offerings of water, 
salt, washed rice, holy wine, rice cakes, tai fish, 
pheasants, ducks, fruit, and seaweeds were made on 
twenty-one white wooden trays. These represented 
the fruits of the sea, land, mountains, fields, and 
forests. In addition to these, sacrifices of cotton and 
five skeins of thread dyed in five different colors were 
made. 

The service ended at 11 p. m., at which time all 
trains and moving vehicles throughout the empire 
stopped for one full minute. It was the moment for 
all the subjects of Japan to bow toward the Shinjuku 
Garden and pay their last farewell to the Emperor. 
At midnight 115 young men from the village of Yase 
raised on their shoulders the coffin of the Emperor, in 
a palanquin draped with olive green cloth, and carried 
it to the railroad station. When at last the palan- 
quin reached the burial grounds at Asakawa it was 
5 o’clock on the morning of the 8th of February. Here 
the 123d descendant of the Sun Goddess was laid to 
rest in a granite vault with his “head reclining toward 
the north and his feet pointing toward the south.” 

* * 


THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD 


The sky aglow with tawny sun, 
The city drenched in light, 

The pavements all a-shimmer—what 
A gratifying sight! 


I love the sun at break of day, 
LT love the sun at lunch; 
But how it looks between times 
I haven’t got a hunch. 
The Conning Tower. 
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Editorials for 


MAN THE IMMORTAL 


Burbank is a native of Massachusetts, on whose hillsides 
grow the American daisy, small, tenacious of life and hardy of 
constitution. In England grows a daisy larger than the Ameri- 
can, coarser in stem and flower. In Japan grows a daisy, not 
large, but of exquisite purity of color and of almost dazzling 
whiteness. From three continents Burbank chose a daisy each, 
the best that he could obtain. He would unite the three. So 
completely was the pollenization done that after their merging 
was ended, the strain of blood, so to call it, of each plant now 
flowed in the veins of one. Many rows of these hybrid daisies 
were planted, rows 700 feet long, and from these those coming 
nearest to Burbank’s ideal daisy were selected and their seeds 
replanted. This process of selection was continued for eight 
years and then behold! the dream was realized, the ideal daisy 
had been created. Its blossoms are from four to six inches in 
diameter. The Shasta Daisy, as its creator named it, “‘lends 
itself with a grace all its own to the bride at the altar, or for the 
last tender tribute to the dead.” 

Here is a resurrection parable. Jesus Christ is the Son of 
man, the Sum of man, the Most Man, God’s Ideal of manhood. 
Out of the Transfiguration glory came the Father’s approbation: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him.” (Matt. 17:5.) This is the truth that matters most for 
us in our discussion, namely, that one of the dominant traits of 
the character of Jesus is that he is immortal. He died, but he 
rose again. God did not suffer His Only One to see corruption. 
The sepulcher could not imprison him. He robbed the grave of 
its victory. The Son of man is immortal. What a Gospel! By 
faith in him we receive his life into our spirit. 
Jesus as Redeemer and Lord, we receive his life, which is life 
eternal. Therefore man is immortal, because Jesus is. ‘“‘Jesus 
said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life; he that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth on me shall never die.”’ (John 11 : 25-26.) 
“T have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no longer 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me.” (Gal. 2:20.) The 
Son of man is immortal; therefore man is immortal. 

The Christian needs no further proof. There are other 
considerations, however, that tend to strengthen man’s belief 
in his own immortality. Man bears in his own bosom the in- 
stinct of immortality. God does not deceive the lesser creatures 
in this. He respects the creature’s instincts. Here is a contention 
of Burbank’s which does him credit: ‘‘Nature never lies. We may 
sometimes misunderstand her, we may not always be able to 
speak her language or properly translate her thoughts, but Na- 
ture never lies.” Nor does God. And man’s instinct of immor- 
tality is of God. 

Science predicates of energy the principle of conservation. 
Consciousness is a bit of the immortal energy of God, which 
can never die. 

“Byvolution ever leads up to higher forms and finally cul- 
minates in personality in man, and this fact points on to his 
permanent personality. We can not think that evolution would 
struggle so long and slowly at so great cost up the slope of life 
to end in nothingness at the top, but the same process that 
carried it so far logically requires that it go on to perfection in 
the full and final realization of all its struggles and hopes and 
prophecies in the life immortal.” (Snowden.) 

And life’s inequalities and injustices would become in- 
tolerable and a travesty on the truth of God, but for the belief 
that man is immortal and that in the hereafter a perfect adjust- 
ment was certain to be effected. Else they could not truthfully 
sing before the throne as St. John portrays: “Great and marvelous 
are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and true 
are thy ways, thou King of the Ages.” (Rev. 15 : 3.) 

What W. R. Alger writes in his “Doctrine of a Future Life,” 


By accepting - 


Easter Time 


ought to make interesting reading for minds like Burbank’s: 
Will the affectionate God permit the ox-hoof of annihilation to 
tread in these sparrow nests of humanity so snugly esconced in 
the fields of being? Love watches to preserve life. It were Mo- 
loch, not the Universal Father, that would crush into death these 
multitudes of loving souls supplicating Him for life, dash into 
silent fragments these miraculous personal harps of a thousand 
strings, each capable of vibrating celestial melody of praise and 
bliss. Ng 
“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 

He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 

I. M.S., in Reformed Church Messenger. 
* * 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH 


_ The Christian world is now celebrating the events leading 
to Easter. It is an appropriate time to note that the treatment 
of death by Christians is generally a block in the road to faith 
in immortality. 

We would refer to a few of the “‘stones’”’ which must be re- 
moved from the mouth of the sepulcher before immortal love 
can emerge in glory. 

Christians generally make more fuss over death than over 
life. Ten times more money is spent for funerals than births. 
In Australia there is a bit of legislation called the ‘baby bonus’ 
which involves the payment of $25.00 into the home upon the 
arrival of a new born child. This, even in Australia, is looked 
upon by thousands as an astonishing piece of extravagance. An 
American Congressman suggested that it might be suspected of 
Moscowits. The undertaking business must be an excellent one, 
judging by the capital and equipment invested. If as much 
thought were spent upon better burial as upon eugenics (praise 
the eugenics) all human life would be profited. By better burial 
is meant less paganism, less extravagance, less indecency, less 
hypocrisy. In death and funerals man indulges ‘in so many 
forms of mortality, how can faith in immortality find easy root 
to sprout? 

Universal cremation would increase faith in immortality, 
especially if the process were not commercialized by priests and 
merchants, as sorrow and death so infrequently are. 

Man is a strange creature. He builds extravagant monu- 
ments and mausoleums, thinking in his vanity that he is keeping 
alive a memory, or something, whereas the effect is exactly the 
opposite. He is by such actions only perpetuating mortality, 
never immortality. He also builds his biggest monument to 
death, e. g., to the biggest murderers of life. If a thousand men 
die on a certain spot, there is erected a big marking-stone— 
not in warning, but in glory—or if perchance it be ten or twenty 
thousand, he calls it a “victory”? and erects a monument where 
generations to come may worship. ... To eliminate such 
strange inconsistency would be to raise the stock of faith in im- 
mortality a hundred per cent. It is a “stone’’ which needs to be 
rolled away. 

Our idea is that men must treat death in a radically different 
manner in order to increase faith in immortality; for a living 
faith is rooted in life, not in death, in ethics, not in creeds. This 
means, of course, that he must change his ways of cultivating 
faith. How can he expect to live at ‘‘a poor dying rate’’ and then 
enjoy a glorious finale? The church services of Christendom, 
throughout the year, are generally gloomy and “lugubrious’— 
as some one once described a London daily—and then the people, 
on Easter morning, are asked to rise and shout for joy.... 
How can they shout for joy, without practise throughout the 
year? They have no voice. The general practise of Christians 
belies their professions. How can the “fear of death” be broken 
while nearly the whole year is spent in riveting the chains of 
death? 

Death is a good thing, and not the “‘great enemy.”’ Our 
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children should be taught that death has as good a part to play 
as has birth. All attempts to keep the dead alive by building 
monuments, erecting shrines, writing biographies of the dead, 
organizing societies around the dead, should be discouraged— 
and this in the interests of progress and life. One may even ques- 
tion the motives of those who keep the dead alive—we should at 
least question their good judgment. Those who do this generally 
have little part in the activities of the present. 

The commercialization of sorrow in time of death is a blow 
also to faith in immortality. How can a clergyman teach faith 
in immortality, when he shows as keen an interest in the size of 
the ‘‘burial fee’”’ as he does in the size of the “‘wedding fee?”’ 

The projection of mortal social distinctions beyond the 
grave, by Christian people, does not rob “death of its sting” but 
instead adds to unbelief. We recall how our democratic soul 
(and rightly) was shocked to discover that a “non-conformist” 
could not have his “mortal remains” planted in an Anglican 
church-yard, and that Roman Catholics would not have any- 
thing to do with Anglicans, when all were “dust’’—and as for 
the Jew, the progenitor of Christianity, he had to go off by him- 
self, to rest in peace in death. All this shocking projection of 
mortality beyond the grave of course reduces the supply of faith 
in immortality. 

There is a beautiful cemetery in Melbourne, where the dead 
are all put to rest according to scientific social rules that might 
obtain at the reception of a new Governor-General. As you enter 
the splendid Gateway of this City of the Dead you notice that 
on the right repose the Anglican dead; immediately on the left 
the Presbyterian dead; a little farther back, but in a good posi- 
tion (as a realtor or landscape artist would say), come the Metho- 
dists; then, each in their ecclesiastically social turn, come Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Adventists, Disciples, etc., and in a 
quiet nook, of course, lie the Quakers. When we stood at the 
gateway, our mind went forward to the Day of Judgment, and 
we wondered whether Gabriel’s horn would awaken each set in 
their order, and they would come marching out, in “correct” 
formation. . . . Such “worldly”’ social projection into the grave- 
yards decreases faith in immortality. Or, go to France. A 
French cemetery is the deadest place in the community. And 
in America, our social sets go off by themselves to be buried. 
The flagrant, crude manifestation of materialism among Angli- 
cans, Catholics (Greek and Roman), Protestants in their at- 
titude toward the dead is a “stone” big enough to prevent the 
emergence of faith in immortality. No wonder cremation makes 
such slow progress in the midst of materialists. We are not 
afraid of Marxian materialism, but are afraid of that materialism 
that masquerades under the garb of religion. 

These words suggest why Jesus—the World’s Best Man— 
has produced so much faithin immortality. Gandhi—the best 
man in the world—in a similar way produces faith in immor- 
tality. It’s their personality that was not made to die, that 
speaks immortality in every word and act. The more people 
know about persons like Jesus and Gandhi the more they have 
faith. Faith does not rest upon authority, nor creed, nor book, 
but upon the witness of a holy life. Faith does not arise out of 
meditation, nor from fasting, nor from pilgrimages, but from 
touching life, a life, the life that awakens our deepest approval. 
When, out of the background of an almost universal hope, one 
comes in contact with an immortal person, he “knows’’ enough 
of the future, that forbids worry and produces reasonable ex- 
pectations. When he touches a life like that of Jesus or Gandhi, 
he assures himself that it will take eternity to work out all there 
is in such a life. The popular taste for flowers, fuss and monu- 
ments disappears in the presence of immortal love. The face 
of a child carries in it intimations of immortality—even more the 
life of a man whose activities have not degenerated from the 
“vision splendid” into the “‘light of common day.” It’s the sight 
of an immortal life that produces faith in immortality. 

One can not over-emphasize the fact that the greatest 
amount of mankind’s faith in immortality has clustered around 
a life—that of Jesus. If there is any proof of another realm 
beyond, such a life as his is the best proof. 
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In order, therefore, to indulge a hope in immortality, it is 
urged that the power of the brute, the pagan, over us be reduced 
to the minimum—‘“‘the stone be rolled away’”—and that the 
fellowship of the great souls of the race, past and especially 
present, be sought. If we wish to live let us cease consorting with 
the dead.—Sydney Strong, in Unity. 


* * 


THE EVIDENCE 


Giovanni Papini, author of the widely circulated “Life of 
Christ,”’ has recently declared that he has unearthed positive 
proof of the divinity of Christ and will publish this conclusive 
evidence in the near future. We do not know what sort of evi- 
dence Papini thinks he has unearthed, but doubtless it will be 
something theatrical in his accustomed manner. 

The announcement is put forth as though he believed that 
positive proof of the divinity of Christ were something new. 
Positive proof of the divinity of Christ was, in the literal mean- 
ing of the word, “unearthed” on the first Easter morning. It 
has been unearthed all through the centuries wherever the 
heralds of Jesus and the Resurrection have carried the Gospel 
which has energized human lives with the power of an endless life. 

The only evidence which will ever amount to positive proot 
of the divinity of Jesus and of his Resurrection is a life which has 
experienced his presence and power. The _ incontrovertible 
evidence of the Resurrection is an incontrovertible life. Just as 
the springtime flowers scattered through the meadows and 
forests are positive proof of the abounding, mysterious life in 
the earth, so Christ-filled lives are the direct and fundamental 
proof of the Risen Christ. 

That experience has been beautifully and powerfully ex- 
pressed by John Masefield in ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” in the 
words which he puts into the mouth of the redeemed Saul Kane: 


“O glory of the lighted mind, 
How deaf I’d been, how dumb, how blind. 
The running brook, to my new eyes, 
Was babbling out of Paradise; 
The waters rushing from the rain 
Were singing, Christ has risen again.”’ 
—The Christian Advocate. 


* * 


NOT SEEING, YET BELIEVING 


The story of the Resurrection of Jesus, as recorded in the 
New Testament, marks the culminating point in the association 
of the miraculous with the life and teaching of the Christ. For 
some this supreme miracle makes belief in all the miraculous 
easier. For many the historic fact of the Resurrection is the very 
foundation of Christianity. So strong is this conviction in the 
minds of many that they regard any failure to accept with full 
literalness every recorded detail concerning the physical Resur- 
rection of Jesus as a failure to believe in the Resurrection at all, 
and as a surrender of the whole ground of Christianity. Faith is 
very definitely related to the wound prints in the hands and side. 
Their belief is directly based upon material evidence and sight. 

Yet Jesus said that there was a higher type of faith than 
this—the faith that believed in his persistent and abiding pres- 
ence because of what he was and not because of some outward 
thing, however great and miraculous, that had happened to him. 
When Thomas in his doubting saw the wound prints, he burst out 
in passionate faith, My Lord and my God. Yet Jesus was not 
morally or spiritually different from the Jesus whom Thomas 
had known and who had said to him but a few days before, 
I am the way and the truth and the life. Where the love and 
truth of Jesus had been unable to convince Thomas, his faith 
revived at the sight of the wounds and the evidence of the miracle. 

Was it any wonder that Jesus said to him, Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed? It was not a beatitude for 
the credulous. It was not even a rebuke of Thomas’s caution. 
How patiently, calmly, Jesus invited Thomas to be convinced! 
But immeasurably beyond the easy faith that rested upon sight, 
or the slow faith that awaited the evidence of sense, Jesus placed 
the faith of spiritual intuition and spiritual response—the faith 
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that called him Lord and God because of his love and goodness— 
the sort of faith that had brought the women to the tomb even 
though they did not expect to find the stone rolled away. 

Faith in Christ is something more than faith in an outward 
fact or course of events. It is the response of the soul to a life, a 
teaching, a sacrificial offering. Thomas believed in Christ be- 
cause of the Resurrection; the faith of those who have not seen 
and yet have believed trusts in Christ’s Resurrection because of 
Christ. He is the great fact. It is because of what he was that 
his presence abides. It is the Christ who lives forever. 

We commend this thought of Jesus to those for whom faith 
is easier than sight—who have believed in the living Christ and 
who have committed their lives unreservedly to him, even though 
the details of the Resurrection story have involved hidden and 
difficult things. We do not mean that historic evidence is to be 
placed over against spiritual intuition and response; nor would 
we imply that spiritual conviction can dispense with historic 
fact. But for modern Christians the profound evidence of 
Christ’s Resurrection is not found, as it was for the disciples, in 
the material experience, but in the sureness with which one per- 
ceives the continuing life and work of Jesus of Nazareth in 
spiritual leadership and triumph over the hearts of men. Jesus 
is still leading on. 


But whether we are naturally credulous or naturally in- 
credulous, real faith in the Resurrection, which is faith in the 
risen Lord, is a spiritual experience—a responsé of heart, soul, 
mind and strength to him. And the words most worth consid- 
eration at this Easter are these words of the Master, Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed. Is our Resurrection 
faith a response of the whole life in love and loyalty to him who 
is the Lord of Life?—The Congregationalist. 


* * 


THE LAST WEEK 


Each recurrent year as the force of Spring struggles for re- 
lease against the iron grip of Winter, the minds of millions in 
the Western World are turned to the contemplation of a great 
drama. Curiously enough this drama had its origin in the Hast 
rather than in the West, but the story of it spread round the 
world this way, and, while it is regarded as an importation in the 
East, its characters and incidents have woven themselves into 
the fabric of popular consciousness in Europe and America. 

The drama is Holy Week. The material is the life story of a 
young peasant. Inferences have been drawn from it, whole 
systems of religious philosophy have been constructed, but the 
story itself is powerful to arrest attention and compel sympathy. 

A young man inspired with a great vision of how life should 
be lived came, after three years of teaching, into conflict with the 
forces which resisted him. For a time he had been a popular 
hero. Those who saw and heard him were convinced that here 
was a leader for their downtrodden nationalism, who would drive 
the foreign oppressors from their soil. As he and his personal 
followers approached the capital city, a great crowd of peasants 
gathered for a feast went almost delirious at what they thought 
was going to happen. He was to set himself up as a king, to be 
the political liberator. They placed him on a royal animal and 
tore down branches from the trees to make a green carpet for 
his path. They shouted and they sang. 

Once within the gates the country folk began to feel the 
coldness of the city crowd. The cheering procession became 
silent and then scattered, as men by twos and threes ashamed 
of their own enthusiasm slipped off down the side streets. 

It became clear that the young man was in a city controlled 
by his enemies. He himself saw that the end was very near. 
One last heartbreaking meal he ate with his disciples, bidding 
them farewell and pledging them his love. The authorities, 
who seemed to belong to two parties, civil and religious, but whe 
were really members of the same, being the class in control, set 
themselves to be rid of this menace who spoke of equality and 
justice, who tore the mask from shams and denounced the op- 
pressors of the poor. Those in control summoned their agents, 
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courts controlled at their pleasure, brutalized soldiery drilled to 
kill at their command. 

There was a trial with false witnesses testifying before 
judges whose minds were made up in advance. Sentence was 
passed and a squad at the barracks was assigned for the exe- 
cution. No pains were spared to make the killing of this “‘trouble- 
maker” as much of an example as possible. It was to take place 
on a refuse dump outside the city. Two wretched criminals were 
to be done to death at the same time. 

As the darkness gathered, the light seemed to be concen- 
trated in one single countenance. The face of the prisoner was 
utterly serene. He declined to argue, kept silent as insults were 
heaped upon him, asked forgiveness for his executioners. .. . 
“They know not what they do.” 

Almost all the group which had followed him through the 
fields became terrified and vanished. One in particular, who had 
been called the strongest of them all, burst into denial of his ac- 
quaintance. One or two men, two or three women, remained 
faithful to the end, and carried off the body of their friend for 
burial when all was over. 

There has been much controversy over the meaning of the 
tragedy, but the agreement concerning the tragedy itself is 
general. Its annual repetition in countless places and in many 
tongues has made it part of the mental equipment of the genera- 
tions. 

Here is set forth what happens to idealism. It is hailed and 
misunderstood. Demands are made that it show definite re- 
sults forthwith, that it fight fire with fire, that it resort to force, 
lower itself to the level of that which it would change. It finds 
relentless foes in high places who wish that things remain as 
they are. Apparent friends become discouraged and fall away. 
Only a handful, so few as to attract scorn, remain faithful. And 
yet in such evident defeat the ideal remains. If all forsake it 
and flee, it is still there. If it is condemned and executed, it is 
alive, rising again—immortal truth. 

And somehow in the churches, and outside the churches, 
this drama sustains countless millions who catch the message 
of Holy Week, and are restored to accept the challenge of life 
and try again.— Uncle Dudley in Boston Globe. 


* * 


THE REALLY FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS 


There is not, nor can there be, any conflict between religious 
truth and scientific truth. The so-called fundamentalists, how- 
ever, fail to discriminate between religion and theology—two 
very different things. Each sect of professed Christians has its 
own theological system, and these are widely divergent; but to a 
sectarian fanatic his own scheme is the only one, and all others 
are heretical. Hence we have had intolerance, persecutions, and 
religious wars. 

The really fundamental beliefs in a divine order of the uni- 
verse and in immortality, which Jews and Moslems hold in 
common with Christians, are rarely attacked or criticized by the 
real leaders of scientific thought, although some are honestly 
agnostic and others are earnestly seeking for light. 

To-day the old conflict between science and a certain class 
of theologians is revived in a new form. Ignorant legislators in 
several states of the Union have succeeded in passing laws which 
prohibit the teaching of a well-established truth in any school 
supported by public money. Much harm has already been done, 
but its full effect is not yet manifested. One result of the foolish 
legislation will be to drive students to other states where they 
can get the instruction that is prohibited at home. Furthermore, 
no honest and competent biologist will accept a position in which 
he is forbidden to teach what he believes to be true in his de- 
partment of science. Inferior teaching will be accepted as or- 
thodox, and students will be deprived of their just right to knowl- 
edge which is accepted throughout the scientific world. 

In conclusion, let me cite a well-known text for the funda- 
mentalist to consider: ‘‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in Spirit and in Truth.” Don’t be afraid 
of the Truth.”’—Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, in Christian Register. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LONG PASTORATES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Feb. 26 under Personals appeared an item 
to the effect that the Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., began his 
twenty-third year as pastor at Franklin, Mass., the first Sunday 
in February. The statement was also made that there were but 
two longer pastorates than his among the Massachusetts churches 
of our denomination. While this is probably true as to the Bay 
State, in Maine the Rev. Harry Eben Townsend, pastor of the 
Westbrook Universalist church, commenced his twenty-fourth 
year of service with that church quite recently. The query is as 
to whether or not there are any ministers of our denomination in 
New England who have served any longer in one church as its 
minister. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 
BOOKS WE SHALL PRIZE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have this day mailed you under separate cover copies of 
Manford’s ‘““Twenty-five Years in the West,” Slade’s Life of 
Rey. W.S. Balch, the Life of Rev. Samuel J. May and “Ireland 
as I Saw It,” by Balch. Hope that as editor you can make some 
use of them all. My day for using them or other books is past. 

With this I send a clipping from the Times of Oxford, Che- 
nango County. I send this by reason of the great interest which 
you take in bird and all other wild life. It affords proof of the 
wisdom of the plans of New York State, under Governor Smith, 
to develop parks in various parts of the state. The article re- 
fers to the park in Pharsalia in the same county. This covers 
8,000 acres in Pharsalia and 1,000 acres adjoining it in Otselic. 
If the specified good comes from a single farm of refuge as told 
in the clipping, what greater benefit may not come from the 
broader conservation movement for wild life and forestry which 
will follow the full development of the New York park system? 
It is something greater than a play space and play time for a few. 

L.G. Powers. 


Washington, D.C. 


* * 
WILD LIFE IN WINTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One forenoon last week a pileated woodpecker came to an 
old russet tree about forty feet back of the house and gave the 
wife her first close-up of this immense woodpecker. As he tar- 
ried only a few minutes, flitting from oné old tree to another, 
each farther off, she was fortunate to have been near a window 
and noticed him on the nearest. She exclaimed, ‘What is that 
bird?” and attracted my attention to it. He wasa striking figure 
against the white winter landscape with his black wings, whitish 
body and neck and large red crest on his head. What a power 
there is in his neck! His taps on a tree sound like a man hacking 
with an axe. A pair of them have stayed around the hill for 
three years. I have often seen them flying around the fields 
and heard their insistent penetrating whistle. But this is the 
first time one has come near the buildings. 

I believe when I wrote about birds before I did not mention 
a free show of mimicry I had when fishing a few summers ago. 
I was trying out a promising looking trout hole when I heard 
“Whip-poor-will” in a bunch of alders not far away. I scanned 
the bushes and saw what I expected, a catbird, as a whip-poor- 
will is not out calling at that time of day. It was a crude effort. 
In a few seconds it was repeated, and the bird continued to 
practise while I was within hearing and before I left he was giving 
an imitation which would easily deceive in the evening. 

And the catbird, when he tries along in May and early 
June, can give you a song that would do credit to a brown 
thrasher. And that is high praise. Often a catbird’s song is a 
string of phrases copied from several song-birds. Then it is 


easy to decide that a catbird is singing. But occasionally he 
will give an exhibition of real artistry, and then all the way I can 
decide is to look and see if the bird singing is in sight. Many a 
time have I done that when working in the field. If the songster 
was perched on the top of a tree, the very tip, with its head up- 
lifted pouring out song to the sky, I knew it wasa thrasher. If 
no bird was in evidence I knew it was a catbird. And after a 
heavy shower had cleared away bright and warm a thrasher 
alighted on the ridgepole of the barn and gave us a ten minute 
concert, and every year one comes to the old apple trees back 
of the house and entertains us. 

I have read aloud the Cruisings among the Fenway ducks. 
You are fortunate to be in a big city and yet so near to nature. 

With kindest regards to yourself, the ‘““Madame” and the 
ducks. 

B.A. Mead. 


Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


THE HIGHER LOYALTIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my appreciation for your splendid editorial 
under the title ““An Epoch Marking Achievement.’’ After serv- 
ing nearly three years in a Federated Church and working with 
broad-minded, liberal Congregationalists, I am positive that 
Congregationalists and Universalists can do many things to- 
gether, reacting to the benefit of all. 

The weakness of the Protestant Church is its divisions. Is 
there anything that can not be accomplished if like-minded 
Christians work together for great ideals? 

I hope that this matter of union will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and understood before the General Convention convenes 
at Hartford. How much does our doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God (implying Brotherhood) mean when applied to the prac- 
tical problems of life? 

The time has arrived when the Universalist Church must 
decide whether to go it alone and thus commit suicide or to unite 
with other Christians and thereby deepen its spiritual life and 
increase its usefulness and its influence. In the past we have 
been excluded, but now the Congregationalists have offered us 
the opportunity of entering at the front door. 

There is something nobler than loyalty to a denomination, 
namely, loyalty to him who said: ‘‘Therefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Clifford D. Newton. 


Warwick, Mass. 
* * 


HOT HOUSE PLANTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have read, with the amusement which it was no doubt — 


intended to create, the article by Frank Oliver Hall, in a recent 


issue of your paper. 
which were made by me in an address given before the Minis- 


ters’ Meeting held recently in Boston. A thinly veiled sarcasm — 
To this I desire to re- — 


indicates, however, a serious purpose. 
spond briefly. 

Dr. Hall does two things in his article. He quotes a few 
words from my address. He also tells us some very interesting 
stories about some fine fellows he knows, who have had to work 
very hard to secure an education. Apparently he intended to 
connect the two things. 
is not made very plain. The impression which one receives is, 
I think, that he has erected a straw man which he forthwith 
proceeds to knock down. This proceeding is doubtless interest- 
ing, even if without point. I wonder if the good Doctor really 
felt the necessity of injecting into the reference to hot-house 
plants the implication of contemptuousness. 
are usually very beautiful, and we get some of the very 


choicest blooms from them. But hot-house plants, when they &| 


Ostensibly it deals with some remarks ~ 


Just what the connection is, however, — 


Hot-house plants © 
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are taken from the hot-house and are sent to places and put to 
uses where they have and can have no such care as they have 
been accustomed to, are liable to injury or, as in the case under 
discussion, to disillusionment. The average theological student 
is ordinarily a member of one church during his youth. He then 
goes to a school where the nurture of the home church follows 
him. From childhood throughout his whole school life his 
mind is led along paths of thought and training which are con- 
genial to him. Up to the time of his graduation his point of 
view is that of the closet. 

My contention was, and is, that after this training, which 
is all good, he should be encouraged to seek contact with the 
religious, intellectual and materialistic viewpoints of the world 
which he is ambitious to reclaim. Such a contact would be of 
certain help to the neophyte and as certainly eliminate many 
who otherwise would do great damage to the church before some 
one should discover, or they should discover for themselves, that 
the church was better off without them. We might get fewer 
ministers, but we certainly would have fewer desertions. 

Now the discovery that a great many good men have been 
obliged to work hard for an education is not one for which, I am 
sure, Dr. Hall should claim credit. I take pride in belonging to 
that class of men. Nay, I have, even as he suggests, donned the 
gloves and have gone into the class room with a more or less 
battered countenance—and so did the other fellow. The rough 
and tumble experience to which I referred was not that of the 
body but that of the mind and the soul. This can never be ob- 
tained so surely as by mixing with men, not as a minister, but 
as aman. Permit me, in closing, to remark that the assump- 
tion of the need of, and the celerity with which Dr. Hall rushes 
to the protection of his conservatory, is good evidence of the 
soundness of my main contention. 

Edwin L. Noble. 


* * 


SHALL WE HAVE ORGANIC UNION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Universalists and Congregationalists are up against the 
biggest thing that has ever confronted them, and the accom- 
plishment of which, if the proposal be consummated, will be the 
most far-reaching in its consequences to the Christian world 
since the union of churches in Canada was effected. 

I fear that many of the laity of both branches were not quite 
prepared to meet the issue, owing to the suddenness of its an- 
nouncement. For one, I have been dreaming of this thing as a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished, but had dreamed of 
it as a thing of very slow and painful growth, and now it bursts 
near full blown, and I am most happy. 

I do not have detailed facts and figures of the withdrawal 
of Universalists and Unitarians from the mother church, the 
Congregational, but I do know that Unitarians, feeling the need 
of emphasizing the unity rather than the trinity of the Deity, 
withdrew during the last of the eighteenth and the first of the 
nineteenth centuries to churches they should build, and some- 
times, being in the majority, those believing in the Trinity re- 
tired. 

The same thing happened and at about the same time with 
the Universalists. There was nothing else to do. Irreconcilable 
differences of belief—beliefs so fundamentally at variance as to 
necessitate new organizations—forced this action. 

A century or more of growth side by side has seen all three 
grow nearer and nearer together until all or nearly all are Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian, and all remained Congregational. And 
since once we were all Congregationalists, when the things which 
caused the separation are no more, “how grand and glorious a 
feeling’ should be ours when we again are able organically to 
unite. 

As a layman I am voicing my whole-hearted approval of the 
union. I have been a Universalist all my life. My father was a 
pioneer Universalist minister and several members of my im- 
mediate family were ministers and others prominent laymen. 
'The church has meant much to me and mine. The name Uni- 


versalist has also much signification, but the cause for which 
the name “Universalist Church’”’ stood means more than the 
name, and I am glad to work in a larger organization having the 
same object and aims, even if the word “Universalist” should 
become only a cherished memory. 

Organic union will be hard for some. Efforts and sacrifices 
have endeared the Universalist Church to all of us, and it will be 
next to impossible for some to realize that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. 

There will be compensations that we will immediately 
recognize as priceless, not only in a larger fellowship, but in an 
almost over-night elimination of an antagonism hurled not so 
much against our distinctive tenets as against aname. Any one 
knowing me personally knows that I am neither a coward nor a 
quitter, but any one acquainted with human nature knows 
that often times a name, however sacred to proponents, is as a 
red flag in an arena, and that opponents will not accept the 
principles advocated because of unreasonable animosities the 
very name engenders. 

“Unitarian” once was much more significant than now, 
and even among Unitarians it is rarely alluded to. 

Universalism as a name was once much more significant 
than now, as our church has ceased to emphasize so strongly the 
matter of after death destiny but rather the perfection of earthly 
human relationships. Hence for one I shall not unduly sorrow 
for the going. Congregationalism, however, like democracy, as 
opposed to hierarchy and autocracy, is to me most satisfying. 
I like it, and will welcome whole-heartedly a chance to affiliate 
in a larger church organization involving no sacrifice of prin- 
ciples. 

Frank Blackford. 

Eldorado, Ohio. : 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS ALREADY FAR AHEAD OF JOINT 
STATEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: ‘ 

As one of the oldest Universalist clergymen (ordained in 
1872), the writer has taken great interest in reading the joint 
report of committees of the Universalist and Congregational 
Churches. He has also read with great interest and pleasure 
the reasons stated by Judge Galer why he did not sign that joint 
report, and your review of those reasons. As he read first Judge 
Galer’s statement of reasons and later your review of the same, 
the writer was moved to congratulate both the Judge and your- 
self on the high order on which the discuss‘on has been con- 
ducted, an order well deserving the highest commendation of 
all. In addition the writer wishes to compliment you upon 
the signal and complete answer which you have given to all the 
reasons and statements of the Judge. 

The writer did not, however, begin this letter primarily to 
set forth this commendation and compliment, but to call your 
attention, that of Judge Galer, and all interested in the subject, 
whether Congregationalists or Universalists, to something vastly 
more vital and practically more important than any of the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee. None of those 
recommendations involved a change in rules of fellowship such 
as our General Convention adopted, if my memory is not at 
fault, some ten or more years ago. The rule referred to as I 
recall it from memory is substantially as follows: 

If a Universalist clergyman accepts a call to a church of 
any other denomination and accepts the fellowship of that other 
denomination, he is not compelled to surrender his Universalist 
fellowship unless such surrender is required by his new church or 
denomination. Conversely, if a Universalist church calls a 
minister in fellowship of another denomination and he is given 
Universalist fellowship, he need not surrender his earlier fellow- 
ship unless so required by his former connection. 

With this established rule of fellowship, touching the vital 
comity of denominations, the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee seem to the writer as nothing but mild gestures, 
faint reflections of an accomplished fact of the past. If there 
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is anything to be feared from the acceptance or adoption of any 
or all of the joint recommendations of the committee, why have 
we not heard the objections of Judge Galer or others to the rule 
of fellowship above referred to? The writer understands that 
the Joint Committee did not include a recommendation about 
fellowship such as now in force in our ranks, simply and solely 
because such rule is already in force. 

The writer’s mother and her parents and grandparents were 
among the early Universalists of Central New York. They were 
among those who could be called followers of Rev. Nathaniel 
Stacy of sainted memory. They all lived, labored and died in 
the hope and faith that the Gospel of God’s all-embracing love 
would some day overcome all opposition and break down the 
walls which separated men into sects and parties. When that 
time came and all men came to know and believe in the Univer- 
sal Fatherhood and Love of God and the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man, Universalist Congregationalists would find fellowship 
with other Congregationalists and the banner of God’s all-re- 
deeming love would lead new hosts to a wider and more glorious 
victory, and the early hope would be the evidence for a faith 
that is yet to be. The writer still cherishes the hope and faith of 
his forebears, and in the recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee sees some of the first fruits of the time of which those fore- 
bears dreamed as they worked and prayed for the acceptance 
of the thought of an all conquering love of God. 

L. G. Powers. 


* * 


WHAT IS WISDOM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Pilate asked, ““What is truth?” The question was equiva- 
lent to asking, What is wisdom? For truth is wisdom, and wis- 
dom is truth. 

I saw a distributor of the daily papers this morning on his 
rounds. He was in a sport model of automobile, and without 
stopping his machine he was tossing his papers into the yards of 
the houses of the residents of the city; throwing out the printed 
thoughts of other people. Isn’t that the universal method of 
this world? Hasn’t that been the method ever since civilization 
was organized? 

What is the Bible? Isn’t it what Moses, and the authors 
of the Gospels, and Peter, and Paul, and James, thought, thrown 
out to the world in the book that has the greatest sale of any 
book—the thoughts of men? Isn’t it the universal habit of 
humanity to receive and believe, as the basis of religious faith, 
these thoughts of the Bible authors? Isn’t it the universal 
habit to take for granted, because it is stated in the Bible, that 
“God made man in His own image?” Has that proposition ever 
been proved by any evidence that can be analyzed by human 
reason? 

Yet the proposition that “God made man in His own image,” 
properly analyzed, resolves into the greater fact that in the be- 
ginning (of religious formulating) man made God in his own 
image, for humanity knows no more of what God 7s than what 
man by his observation and experience has imagined God to be. 

There is very little original thinking extant. Yet it is only 
original thinking that can germinate any true religion in any 
mind. 

How much has the Bible teaching, ‘‘As in Adam all die, so 
in Christ shall all be made alive,’”’ been handed about as truth, 
as wisdom—as the “word of God.” Yet it is only the thought 
of Paul, and founded on an error. Adam didn’t die. All men 
didn’t die in Adam. Universalism founded on that statement as 
the word of God would be founded on an error. Adam began to 
live, when he began to “‘eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil.’”” God didn’t intend to people the earth with a herd 
of innocent fools, or morons, if I understand Universalism aright. 

Every whit of eschatological teaching is unwarranted. 
There has (only my modest opinion) never been given to humanity 
a particle of revelation regarding the future beyond the grave. 
What is taught in that line is just imagination; it is what Jesus 
declared was ‘‘that which comes out of the mouth.” This re- 


minds me of what my father used to say. I was reared in one 
of the most strict of religious faiths. I would return from Sun- 
day school to ask my father (I think he was one of those awful 
heretics that are called agnostics): ‘‘Father, the minister to-day 
read to our class a passage from the Bible about a prophet who 
complained to God because some children cal ed him ‘baldhead,’ 
and said that those children went to hell for it. Is that true?’ 
And my father said: ‘‘Willie (he always called me Willie when 
he wanted to impress me forcibly), Willie, it was not true. My 
boy, think for yourself. Don’t take what others tell you for 
truth, without thinking it over and reasoning it out with the 
reason God has given you. Men are no better than the idea 
they have of their God. Remember ths, there are lots of folks 
in this world who know things that are not so.” 

There are millions of people in this world who don’t think. 
They are parasites, like barnacles on the piers of an old wharf. 
Emerson said something regarding the effect of “God letting a 
thinker loose in the world.”’ We are living in a world of eccle- 
siastical chaos and of second-hand thought. 

When religion shall be taught in a way to make men think 
for themselves, the Christ will be understood not as a scapegoat, 
or merely a mediator, or leader, but as the Holy Spirit at work in 
the heart. The paradox of religion is that the mind is the former 
of the heart, and the heart is the former of the mind. 

W. W. Gleason. 

Fort Pierce, Florida. 

* * 


HOPES WE WON’T STOP HALF-WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on the brave gesture for union with the 
orthodox Congregationalists. I hope, since you desire it, it 
will succeed. But I wish we heterodox Congregationalists, who 
are the old Congregational churches and societies of New Eng- 
land, could also be in the fold. But I fear you fear our extreme 
Left—the Deidrichs, the Slatens, the Reeses. Yet you must 
remember that many so-called Orthodox would take thése 
same positions if it were practicable for them. And one of 
your former leaders, Dr. J. F. Newton, has published to the 
world a book, “Eighteen Ideas of God.’’ Now if religion is a 
way of life, rather than a theological concept, why not take in 
the extreme left of the liberal movement? 
the extreme left in his book, why not fellowship the authors, 
if religion depends upon attitude and not theological explana- 
tions, save that men should be honest in announcing their 
theology? Is not honesty worth more than conformity? Is not 
the Way worth more than the explanation of the end of the Way? 

I hope you will not stop half way, although half way is better 
than no way. Dilworth Lupton, who has one of the most lively 
liberal churches in the world, says, ‘‘Dogmatic, bigoted Uni- 
tarians are not unknown in any of our churches.” A word to 
the wise. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


GRATEFUL PRAISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We feel the value of the Leader is increasing with every issue. 
Am so pleased with the “‘sane and sensible’? remarks on the 
editorial page anent the situation in Mexico and Nicaragua! 

‘ Mrs. W.B. West. 

Upland, Cal. 

* * 
IN ST. PETERSBURG 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a line about the church here. We have attended ser- 
vices for two Sundays and are amazed at the improved conditions; 
in a larger and better auditorium, three times the number in at- 
tendance, an excellent choir, nineteen members, and a wonderful 


If Newton can put ~ 


air of increased interest and enthusiasm. Dr. Butler gave us — 


both Sundays fine sermons, eloquent and helpful. It looks as 
though the new church would be built within another year. 
Edwin A. Tracy. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Present Status of the Golden Rule Service Fund 


With the multiplicity of other worth-while activities of our 
church, no immediate stress is being laid upon the Golden Rule 
Service Fund, so splendidly started two years ago. Neverthe- 
less its work goes steadily forward. 

The series of important labor conferences being carried on 
under the auspices of the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches, one of which will be 
held in Boston early in November of this year, are in part fi- 
nanced from this fund. This is perhaps the first time that an 
official denominational body not represented in the Federal 
Council has ever made so large a contribution to its work. 

Last year and this year the fund has made generous grants 
to the Albanian-American School of Agriculture in Kavaja, 
Albania. Those most familiar with the possibilities of this in- 
stitution believe that here is being planted a greater and more 
significant Tuskegee or Hampton Institute, and that it promises 
to be the key of brotherhood and good-will in that Balkan re- 
gion which has long been called the “‘voleano of Europe’”’ and 
which has produced many wars and the menace of many more. 

The new chapel at Fort Myers, Minnesota, has also largely 
been made possible by the assistance through the contributions 
from this Fund. As time goes on it will probably be recognized 
as an increasingly significant expression of our Universalist 
faith. ; 


Motion Pictures for the Church 


Motion pictures designed for use in a formal service of wor- 
ship are being produced by the Religious Motion Picture Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. Four pictures have 
been completed and within the past three months have had more 
than a hundred showings in approximately fifty churches. Their 
distribution is on a non-profit making basis. 


A New Synagogue Dedicated 

With Jewish and Christian leaders, including Bishop Man- 
ning, Rabbi Wise, Justice Cain and Mayor Walker, combining 
in praise and congratulation of the congregation, the final part 
of the three days dedicatory ceremonies at the new Park Avenue 
Synagogue, North East 87th Street, New York City, were held 
Sunday afternoon, March 27. More than 2,000 persons wit- 
nessed the ancient Hebrew rites of the lighting of the perpetual 
lamp and the procession with the sacred scrolls. 

Assemblyman Maurice Bloch presided at the exercises, 
which opened with the presentation of a flag to the temple con- 
gregation. Following the religious part of the ceremonies, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of the Free Synagogue made an address prais- 
ing the industry and zeal of the members of the Park Avenue 
congregation in giving to New York one of its finest houses of 
worship. 

Mayor Walker, in his speech, pointed out the example of 
Rabbi Gabriel Schulman, of the new temple, seated on the plat- 
form next to Bishop William T. Manning, an Episcopalian, 
with himself, a Roman Catholic, addressing them and the Jewish 
congregation. 

“No matter where else prejudice and intolerance may exist,” 
tthe Mayor said, “New York City, by unanimous consent, is not 
.a place for bigotry of any sort.” 


Too Many Clergymen 

That acute shortage of recruits for the Protestant ministry 
is a blessing in disguise, rather than a tragedy, is the contention 
of the Rey. Dr. John Richelsen, writing in the Independent of 
April 2. 

“Protestantism now has seven times as many clergy in 
proportion to membership as has the Roman Church,” this 
prominent Presbyterian minister points out. The practical 
«cessation in the supply of Protestant clergy until the present 


numbers are reduced by fully 100,000 would do more than any- 
thing else to further Protestant ideals of unity and consolida- 
tion, he believes. 

Dr. Richelsen, who is the minister of the Kenmore Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo, N. Y., marshals figures which show 
that the average ratio of ministers to members for seven leading 
Protestant denominations is one minister for each 141 members, 
while the Roman Catholic Church in America reports one 
minister for 913 members and the Eastern Orthodox Church one 
member for each 955 communicants. Even with a reduction of 
100,000 clergy, Protestantism in America would still have one 
clergyman for each 276 members. 


An Unusual Periodical 

A copy of Navavidhan (the New !Dispensation) has just 
reached the office. It is published in Calcutta under the edi- 
torship of the Rev. Promotha Loll Sen. The issue at hand 
contains a poem by Henry Nehemiah Dodge, an address on 
“The Religion of Our Liberal Hymns” given by the Rev. Rob- 
ert S. Loring of Milwaukee in connection with the morning ser- 
vice at the Bharatvarshiya Brahma Mandir on Sunday, Jan. 9, 
an article on Keshub Chunder Sen, “A True Patriot,’ by Saty- 
ananda Roy, and other contributions. 


Zionism to Be Debated 


A debating team representing the University Zionist Fed- 
eration of the British Empire will arrive in the United States in 


_ April to meet six of the leading chapters of the Avukah, Ameri- 


can Student Zionist Federation. This is the first time in the 
history of American Jewry that such a project has been under- 
taken. 

Godfrey Samuel, son of Sir Herbert Samuel, former High 
Commissioner of Palestine, may be one of the members of the 
British team, the final personnel of which has not,been an- 
nounced. 

Two Zionist subjects of great interest to Jews throughout 
the world will be debated: ‘‘Is it sound policy to present Zionism 
as the solution of the Jewish problem?” and “Does the ancient 
Jewish commonwealth as conceived by Moses and the prophets 
offer a sufficiently advanced and acceptable model for the new 
Jewish Palestine, from the modern political, social and economic 
standpoint?” 


Facts from the Papal Year Book 


Three of the Cardinals created by Pope Leo XIII, who died 
in 1908, are still living, according to the Papal Year Book just 
published. There are sixty-five Cardinals in the Sacred College, 
thirty-nine Italians and twenty-six of other nationalities. 

Twenty-two were created by Pius X, eighteen by Bene- 
dict XVI, and twenty-two by Pius XI. There are in the whole 
world six Catholic Patriarchs, 1,164 Archbishops and Bishops, 
242 Apostolic Vicarists and ninety-two Apostolic Prefectures. 
The Holy See has diplomatic representatives in twenty-nine 
countries and non-diplomatic ones or Apostolic Delegates in 
fifteen. 

Altogether there are 108 religious orders scattered through- 
out the world from the Arctic regions to the African jungles and 
islands of Oceanica. 


American Jewish Congress Meets in Washington 


The biennial session of the American Jewish congress met 
recently in Washington, D. C., under the presidency of Rabbi 
Stephen 8. Wise. Consideration was given to the treatment of 
Jews in Europe, especially in Rumania, the plan to call a 
European conference on Jewish rights, the creation of a national 
Jewish community chest in the United States, the Weizmann- 
Marshall accord on the formation of the Jewish agency, and 
other topics of common interest. 
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Home and Children 


WHAT DOES EASTER MEAN TO YOU? 
What does Easter mean to you? 
Stately church with cushioned pew, 
Where, Lenten season gone at last 
And days of self-denial past, 
Richly-clad, devoted throngs 
Of worshipers unite in songs 
Of praise in lily-scented air? 
Is this what makes your Easter fair? 


Does it mean the end of winter’s reign, 
Bright skies and welcome warmth again, 
Singing of birds, budding of trees, 

Sweet spring odors on the breeze 

From daffodil and crocus bed 

And balsam branches overhead? 

Sad is the world and cold and gray, 

If this is all of Easter Day. 


But if this blessed season brings 
A firmer faith in holy things; 
Assurance of a living Lord; 
A strengthening of the tender chord 
Of love that binds us to the life to come 
Where loved ones ’wait us in the heavenly home, 
No pain or loss can e’er efface the bliss, 
Dear friend, of Easter when it means all this. 
May Ricker Conrad, in Congregationalist. 
~~ x * 


THE LILY’S MESSAGE 


se NE day a little lily nestled down in her bed 
4 for a long winter’s sleep. 

Now when God tucks the flowers away 
g in their warm earth beds He places over 
Ts the loveliest brown satin leaf coverlets. And 
if it’s very, very cold He gently spreads some beauti- 
ful white snow blankets on top of the brown covers. 

So the little lily was warm and cozy all through 
the winter. But one day God said, “‘It is time for the 
flowers to awaken.” So He sent the sun to take away 
the white snow blankets, and the winds to come with 
a merry puff and whisk aside the brown satin leaf 
coverlet. And He sent the rain-drops right down 
through the earth to take the lily a message. 

The sleepy little hhy was awakened by the warm 
rain-drops giving her a drink and whispering: “Awake, 
little lily! Come, God cares for you.” Then louder 
and louder they sang it: ““Come, come! See how God 
cares for you.”” So she began to stir out of her snug 
little bed. It was all so new and strange. But she 
was not afraid, and began to reach her leaves up to 
where the sunbeams were shining through the earth 
to her, saying, “Do not be troubled; God cares for 
you, God cares.” 

The little leaves pushed up and up. Folded 
safely between them was a beautiful bud. They were 
taking it up where the sunbeams could kiss it and the 
rain-drops could bring it a drink and the breezes 
could rock it. 

Day by day the sunbeams brought the message, 
“God cares.””’ And every time the rain-drops brought 
a drink, they whispered it again, “God cares.”” Then 
one beautiful sunshiny day they helped the little 
bud to push back her green hood and fling out her 
bright petals to the breeze. She smiled up to the sun 


as if to say: “I have your message. God does care; 
He cares.” 

Just then a wonderful thing happened. Jesus 
and his friends came up the hillside—for this is a 
true story and happened long ago when Jesus lived 
here on earth. He and his friends came and sat down 
to talk so near to the little lily that she could see their 
faces and hear what they were saying. Jesus’ friends 
did not look very happy, for they had forgotten that 
God loved them, and were afraid. Jesus talked to 
them a long time there on the hillside. He had such 
a sorry look on his face, for it always makes him feel 
sad when any one forgets his Father cares. 

The little lily smiled cheerfully up at them. When 
he saw her, he smiled back, for he knew she was 
saying, ‘““God cares for you; He cares.” He turned 
to his friends and said: ‘“Why should you trouble? 
Look how the lilies of the field grow. They do not 
work, and yet King Solomon in all his beautiful gar- 
ments was never clothed like one of them. Do not be 
afraid. Your Heavenly Father knows quite well all 
you need. He cares for the lily and He cares for you.” 

The little lily waved her bright petals. How 
happy she was, for she had helped Jesus to say, ““God 
cares!” 

And now I am going to tell a wonderful thing. 
If you will look into the face of a lily to-day, you will 
see the message still there. ‘God cares for you; He 
cares.” —Wailhelmina Stooker, in Everyland. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE WILD BIRDS 
==<61 11H simpler the bird-houses or nesting-boxes, 
’ @e| the better the birds seem to like them. Re- 
member, the birds are not attracted either 
by the beauty or uniqueness of a bird- 
Nature intended certain species to nest in 
The woodlands with natural 
The birds. 


house. 
holes in dead trees. 
homes for these birds are disappearing. 
are forced to accept anything similar as a substitute. 
Nothing could be a better substitute than a piece of 


a hollow limb. If it is closed at top and bottom with 
a piece of wood or tin, a hole bored in the limb— 
about one-third the way down from the top, so that 
the birds can get in and out—there is no finer bird- 
house to be found. Many people make the mistake 
of putting the entrance hole of the bird-house too near 
the bottom. I have seen many beautifully-made and 
expensive bird-houses which I would not have taken 
as a gift because they did not serve the purpose for 
which they were made—to attract the birds—as the 
entrance was not in the place that the birds like to 
have it. The feathered people like to put in plenty 
of nesting material in the bottom of their nests. They 
do not want cold, damp air blowing in on their nest 
lings. These are the two main reasons why the hole 
should be nearer the top than the bottom. 

One can hang bird-houses from a limb or nai. 
them to a stump or tree. Never put them too low o 
where they will be easy for a cat to reach. Som 
people say that the wrens will not take a nesting-bo» 
that is placed very high, but I have seen that theor™ 
exploded. I placed a bird-house, made from a piece: 
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of old apple-bough, under the eaves of the farmhouse 
about twelve feet above the ground. For the last 
three summers that house has been the home of two 
and three broods each summer. It is always popular; 
sometimes the bluebirds get possession of it and some- 
times the wrens. We always know when it is occupied, 
for it is outside of a bedroom window and the baby 
birds are better than an alarm clock; they begin their 
noisy twittering at dawn. 

Some of the least expensive, most easily made, 
and most frequently occupied bird-houses I have had 
were made from the little wooden boxes that laundry 
blue or cheese comes in. Ask your grocer to save 
them for you. They are just the right size for wrens 
and bluebirds. Fasten the cover securely. Make an 
opening about one-third the way down from the top. 
For bluebirds, the opening should be about the size 
of a fifty-cent piece; for wrens about the size of a 
quarter. Place your improvised bird-box on a post 
or tree, and if there are any wrens or bluebirds in your 
neighborhood you will soon have tenants who will 
amply pay their rent by helping to keep your yard or 
garden free from insect pests. 

These bird-houses may be made to look more 
attractive by being given a coat of paint or stain. But 
as the birds do not like the fresh paint, it is best to 
paint them in the fall, so that by spring the odor of 
the paint will have subsided. 

Robins and phebes will nest on little shelves 
about a foot down from your roof, or under the porch 
roof. 

The number of birds that will nest in houses is 
comparatively few. There are many other birds who 
seem to enjoy human companionship and will gladly 
nest near your home if you but help to furnish the re- 
quired nesting-sites. Their trusting ways and joyous 
songs will gladden your door-yard. 

Any kind of thick shrubbery, such as lilac, syringa, 
snowball, or privet, will attract such birds as catbirds, 
song sparrows, chipping sparrows, and even robins. 
If the bushes are pruned, so that in places the branches 
form forks, they make fine places for the birds to 
securely place their nests. 

The birds seem to love old trees. Of course, 
orioles, bluebirds and robins often build in old or- 
chards. But we have an old maple on our front lawn 
which had been struck by lightning. Then the wind 
damaged it and there was very little left of it. My 
husband, thinking that it was rather unsightly, and 
of very little use as a shade tree, wanted to have it 
cut down. I have such a feeling of kinship with the 
trees that I hate to see them laid low. So we let it 
stand another summer. That summer a robin built 
in a hollow place high up in the tree (a very unusual 
place for a robin to build). An oriole built out on the 
only decent-sized limb that was left. Then a wood 
pewee made a dear little toy nest on another branch. 
Three bird families carrying on their domesticity, 
peacefully and happily, at the same time. To be sure, 
Mr. Robin, who was there first, disputed Mr. Oriole’s 
right when he first came. There were a few hot en- 
counters; then quiet settled down and Mr. R and Mr. O. 
joined forces and desperately fought together against 
any invader of their common home. They had never 
-objected to little pewee and he, too, always came 


valiantly forth to join the two larger birds against 
the common enemy. The old tree had proved that 
its days of usefulness were not yet over.—Rheo Kim- 
berley Johnson, in Our Dumb Animals. 
GOLGOTHA 
L. Griswold Williams 


I wonder who made the cross they put upon Jesus, to carry, to 
raise, to be nailed upon; 

Whose hands did the hewing, the shaping, the jointing, and if it 
was measured before begun. 


How far was the mountain—or maybe the valley—they cut it, 
and was it of cedar, cypress or oak; 

What way was it brought when rough in the timber, by burro, 
man, or ox in the yoke. 


And there were the nails that some one wrought at his forging, 
with hammer, anvil, and snapping fire; 

And strong men it was, with pick and long-handled shovel, dug 
deeply the hill-hole for their daily hire. 


But yet only one—at least when they had it finished, and raised 
on high toward God in the pitiless sun— 

One man all alone endured what many had fashioned: an end 
perhaps not any would have wished begun. 


That still is the way most souls are crucified, really, for no one 
intends it when all’s over and said; 

Although when a cross is fixed without specific intention, it 
holds one until just as dead. 


Sad-hearted I think upon the making of crosses, repentant, be- 
fore that anguish bowing in prayer: 

“Forgive us, O God, if we have aided in crucifixion; our sin is 
none the less because we worked unaware!” 
Good Friday. 


* * * 


SUSPECTED IN HIS HOME TOWN 


The prophet is not the only person who is without honor 
among his countrymen. The writer of fiction, declares Mr. 
Harold MacGrath, one of the most popular of young American 
story-writers, is in the same class. Not long ago, he says, his 
wife was doing some shopping in their home town of Syracuse. 
An old lady standing beside Mrs. MacGrath heard her give her 
name in charging several purchases. 

“Is that Harold MacGrath, the author?” asked the old lady. 

“eVese72 

“And are you his wife?”’ 

SV agi’? 

“Well, who writes his books for him?” 

“He writes them himself, of course, Why?” 

“Well,’’ doubtfully replied the old lady, ‘it may be true, 
but my two boys went to school with him and they are only 
bookkeepers now, and they say that he wasn’t none too smart 
then.” —Exchange. 

* * * 


THE BULL KNEW WHAT HE WAS DOING 

The applicant for an insurance policy was being given a 
medical examination. 

“Did you ever have a serious illness?” asked the physician. 

TAN NE 

“Did you ever have an accident?” 

“No.” 

“Never had an accident?” 

“Never, except a year ago when a bull tossed me over a 
fence.” 

“Don’t you call that an accident?” 

“Why, no,” was the answer, in a tone of surprise. “He 
did it on purpose.’’— Youth’s Companion. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 

by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Systematic Theology 
By Wilhelm Herrmann. Translated by 

Micklem and Saunders. The Macmil- 

lan Company. 

This is a book prepared not by the 
author for publication, but rather a com- 
pilation of notes from many lectures, 
which he left at his death more or less 
ready to print. It was Herrmann’s cus- 
tom to use these notes and to enlarge upon 
them extemporaneously. The present 
book is valuable for those students who 
would know the teaching of the Ritschlian 
school of theology. It seems to your 
reviewer, however, rather a pity that, 
if such a book was to be published, we 
could not have had more. Generally 
speaking the matter is so condensed as to 
be, in its present form, exceedingly dif- 
ficult to digest. I find the margin of my 
pages covered with interrogation points. 
I want Dr. Herrmann to rise from the grave 
and extemporaneously explam. However, 
if a student is looking for stimulating 
exercise, here is an opportunity to get it. 
He will find some good, tough material 
to set his teeth into, even if he does not 
swallow all he chews. 

Be Oss: 
= = 

Theodore Roosevelt, the American 
By Edward H. Cotton. The Beacon Press. 

$1.50. 

Estimates of Roosevelt differ as widely 
as they do of Mussolini, who has often 
been compared to him. Benjamin De 
Casseres, in the February American Mer- 
cury, presents him as “the great Bombar- 
dier of Platitudes, the Holy Ghost of 
Blare, the Yowl of a Continent made 
fiesh.”” Mr. Dooley’s gentle caricature of 
his disposition to monopolize the limelight 
in the phrase “Alone in Cubia, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” is not yet forgotten, any 
more than the terms “paranoiac” and 
‘"menace” so freely applied to him by his 
political opponents. At the other extreme 
were those who hailed him as “the great- 
est American next to Lincoln,” “the 
greatest champion of civie righteousness 
the world has yet seen,” and other similar 
adulatory descriptions. 

Mr. Cotton, in his 200 page attempt 
“to catch the enthusiastic, daring, battling 
spirit of the man as well as to record facts 
about him,” leans strongly towards this 
latter conception. It is IM no sense a 
critical estimate, but rather the frank 
admiration of the hero worshiper, giving a 
popular account, easily read in a few 
hours, of the more picturesque incidents 
in Roosevelt's life. Chapters are devoted 
to his frontier life, his fight against the 
spoils system, his “‘trust busting,” his army 
career, his contributions to natural science, 
to peace, to national defense, etc. 

Throughout, Roosevelt is presented as 
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a man of “indomitable will, a clear, quick 
thinking mind, exceptional honesty, bound- 
less enthusiasm, tireless energy,” and a 
“eontinuous record of great and distinc- 
tive achievements,” to quote only a few of 
the characteristic phrases. 

It is the kind of book that a Roosevelt 
admirer would like to give his young son. 
It is not likely to do much toward con- 
verting those who give a quite different 
interpretation to the life of a man who all 
must agree is one of the really influential 
characters of modern American life. 

A. W.G. 
= = 
Acts of Devotion 
The Macmillan Company. Sixty cents. 

This is a little book of 117 pages which 
comes without any hint as to the author or 
compiler. One soon sees that those who 
did the work have both a deep love of old 
beautiful liturgical forms and a sense of 
the new social consciousness which takes 
stock of social as well as individual salva- 
tion. Although in one place there is a 
prayer addressed to the Trinity, most 
of the offices do not raise any question of 
theology. There are prayers for “vacant 
sees or parochial charges” and thanks- 
givings for the Day, the Earth, the Sky, 
the Sea, Food, Homes, Clothing, Good 
Fathers and Mothers and Children, peti- 
tions for Enlargement, for the Daily Round 
and for Faith in the Divine Purpose. 

The book is a welcome addition to our 
library of devotional books. It contributes 
both breadth and depth to devotion. 


AS ASE. 
= x 
Changing Backgrounds in Religion 
and Ethics 


By Herbert Wildon Carr, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. 
The Macmillan Company. 

A fearless exposition and application of 
the philosophy of Henri Bergson. The 
most stimulating book I have seen since 
“Creative Evolution.” Equipped with a 
sound and exhaustive knowledge of science 
and philosophy, the author attacks such 
problems as “Evolution and the Moral 
Law,” “Personality and Survival,” “The 
Nature of Human Freedom,” ““The Prob- 
lem of Evil.” He evades no issue and, 
generally speaking, presents his conclu- 
sions clearly and emphatically. There are 
times when the reader wonders exactly 
what the author means. For instance: 
“Tt is disheartening to refiect on the vanity 
of life. Try as I will to encourage myself 
to pursue a life of high purpose, I know in 
my heart that it counts for naught in the 
universal life, that the greatest individual 
achievement is no more than the flourish- 
ing of a leaf on the tree of humanity.” 
That sounds like the quintessence of 
pessimism. Is it possible that the author 
thinks that the intellectual achievement 
of a Copernicus or a Bacon, or the moral 
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achievement of Jesus, has had no more 
effect upon the universal life than the 
flutter of a leaf has upon the life of the 
tree? If so, then why in the name of 
Teason should one go to the pains of 
writing and publishing a book on chang- 
ing backgrounds of religion and ethics? 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
flutter off the branch of the tree of life, 
and nothing is any better or any worse 
for our fiuttering. 

However, the chapter on “The Problem 
of Evil” is alone worth the price of the 
book. 

P.O. H. 
= x 
The Radiant Tree 
By Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

This is a collection of poems whose 
themes are found in the Good Friday and 
Easter Celebration. The poet who has 
compiled this anthology has gone back 
to Vaughan, Donne and Crashaw, but 
modern writers like Richard Le Gallienne, 
Josephine Preston Peabody and Katharine 
Lee Bates arerepresented. Herown essay, 
which gives the book its name, is a plea 
for a fresh appraisal of the spiritual sig- 
nificance of Easter. Those who keep the - 
“Christian Year” will want to own this — 
book. 

xs 
= = 
Three Plays 
Broadway. By Philip Dunning and 

George Abbott. George H. Doran. 

$2.00. 

Tt is astonishing what good reading 
this play makes, even bereft of the jazz, 
the costumes and the dance steps which 
must make the actual production so breath- 
takingly vivid. What goes on behind the 
scenes in a city night club? You are - 
dead certain you know when you finish 
reading “Broadway,” for it has an aroma - 
of actuality about it for all its intensity || 
and headlong action. “The nightmare —| 
panorama of passion and prohibition and 
politics,” Alexander Woollcott has called 
it in his preface to the printed play, “which ~ 
as a matter of fact, does not tell the half 
of it.” 

Daisy Mayme. By George Kelly. Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The theme of “Daisy Mayme” is the 
rallying of a clan of female relatives to the 
protection of an eligible male member of 
the family who seems in danger of being 
inveigled into matrimony. George Kelly 
thereby gives himself another excellent 
opportunity to dramatize quite a diversi- 
fied collection of common or garden variety ~ 
individuals, as he did so successfully in © 
“The Show Off” and “Craig’s Wife.” 

The Silver Cord. By Sidney Howard. 

Seribner’s. $1.00. 

Sidney Howard in “The Silver Cord” 
has taken the selfish, exaggerated type of 
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mother love so commonly to be met with, 
and has stripped it of the romantic ven- 
eration which has always been accorded 
to it. His pathological explanation of 
the phenomenon is so explicit as to sound 
more like a mental hygiene tract than the 
climax of a drama, but his over-anxiety 
to get his points across may be excused 
when the reader admits, as he is obliged 
to, the importance as well as the precari- 
ousness of his theme. It is a play with a 
moral, but it manages to be exceedingly 
good drama at the same time. 
ID) de be 


* * 


The Christian and War: An Appeal 


By W. A. Gifford, T. W. Jones, M. F. 
McCutcheon, Richard Roberts, Allan 
P. Shatford. McClelland & Stewart, 
Toronto. $1.50. 

The authors of this book are leading 
‘Christian ministers of the various denomi- 
nations, all residing in Montreal. They 
were originally a committee of the Protes- 
tant Ministerial Association of that city. 
To avoid either sharply dividing the 
Association or compromising their own 
convictions about war, they asked and 
were granted liberty to do their work in 
their own way. This book is the result of 
their study. 

The object of the book is “‘to present the 
Christian view of society, to judge war 
in the light of that view, to indicate ways 
of making the Christian view effective 
against war.” ‘We maintain that little 
has happened since the war, to justify the 
faith that even Christian men and in- 
stitutions know quite definitely what is 
the Christian view of society, and what it 
Tequires of us in the matter of war. We 
do wish to set men thinking about the 
Kingdom of God.” 

A careful analysis of Jesus’ view of 
society, as the Kingdom of God, brings 
the authors to the central position of the 
book—that “war is such a use of force as 
inevitably degenerates into violence, ob- 
scures all moral ends, and never can be a 
Christian weapon, even when waged in a 
righteous cause.” The duty of Christian 
men, therefore, seems clear: “If one except 
those appeals to armed force which may 
sometimes be necessary still to enforce 
judicial decisions and which are rightly 
described as police action, we who make 
this appeal can not conceive any future 
war in which Christian men can partici- 
pate.” The position of the writers there- 
fore “differs from a thorough pacifism 
only in this, that (they) distinguish be- 
tween war and international police ac- 
tion,” in execution of judicial decision 
by some competent, international tribunal. 

The Christian Church has been unable 
to see her duty in the matter of war be- 
cause her mind is in confusion about her 
own standards. ‘‘Because Christian So- 
ciety has never distinguished between 
what is Christian and what is not Christian 
in the Scriptures, it is unable either to 


think clearly or to achieve Christian unan- 
imity in the face of the deadliest danger.” 
This confusion is greater because Chris- 
tianity at the beginning was “not a monis- 
tic religion but a religion of the spirit,” 
2. €., Jesus Christ did not give rules cover- 
ing particular situations: ‘‘there are 
many things of which he speaks no word; 
there is a spirit which he commands, a 
way of life consonant therewith, a few 
principles that furnish it with a philosophy. 
To those who have that spirit and those 
principles he says again, ‘Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ ” 

The writers are under no delusion as to 
the recent war. They have examined the 
history of Europe since 1878, the docu- 
mentary evidence concerning the war it- 
self, and particularly the Memoirs of 
Viscount Grey. They find the so-called 
great nations about equally guilty. ‘“‘One 
result of a generation of secret diplomacy 
before 1914, and the military and naval 
arrangements involved, was that, if any 
nation should precipitate a war, for what- 
ever cause, all other nations were helpless 
to keep out. And some nation was sure 
to precipitate a war, because all felt a war 
to be inevitable.” Nor do they find one 
nation’s methods in war very different 
from those of another; no nation keeps 
the laws of war, when necessity dictates 
their violation. 

The duty of the Christian Church is 
therefore plain. She “ought to concert 


measures for the education of the whole 
Christian community as to the causes and 
methods and results of war. She can tear 
away the mask from the hideous face of 
war, and show it to be what it is. She 
can show that, whatever be the sounding 
calls that rally men to arms, the real 
causes are national fears and hatreds, 
militarism and secret scheming, national 
and individual greed. She can show that 
the triumph of force can not establish 
the right, and that wat debases those 
who appeal to it, even in the name of 
right. She can show that the methods 
of war are blood lust and organized cam- 
paigns of lies; that its supreme law is 
expediency, even at the expense of per- 
sonal honor and collective covenants. 
She can show that the results of war are 
economic and moral impoverishment for 
all the sons of men. She can defend the 
children against an inheritance of hate and 
lies, and mankind against the despair 
of finding a better way. She can indispose 
the minds of men to war.” Meanwhile 
the church ought “to know and support 
existing instruments of peace,’”’ and to 
hasten to ‘‘make all Governments aware 
that ...she can never again devote 
her religious establishments to the cause 
of war.” 
B.W.B. 
* * 

Our new Literary Editor will take charge 

of the book review department next week. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


Just a reminder of the dates and places 
where you can spend a profitable week 
this summer: 

Camp Hill, Ala., Southern Universalist 
Association, June 17-26. 

Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 

Ferry Beach, Maine, July 23-30. This 
takes in Camp Cheery. 

Murray Grove, Aug. 28-Sept. 5. 

Camp Murray, the Universalist Camp 
in connection with the Foreign Missions 
Conference at Northfield, Massachusetts. 

The camps are especially for our young 
women and we hope there will be more 
than ever attending this summer. 

There is only one way to prove the 
worth of an Institute, and that is to go. 

* * 
WOMEN’S DAY—APRIL 24 


In the March Bulletin we asked the 
gentlemen to step aside on this particular 
day and see what the women can do. 
We trust that this will be done in many 
of our churches. It is our opportunity to 
present our program, and this year, es- 
pecially, we have much to tell of the new 
church at Rocky Mount, the dedicatory 
services being held on this very day (April 
24), and the purchase “of a piano for 
Friendly House. (This is assured now, for 


we have reached the $300 mark and more.) 
In fact from every branch of our work there 
is much of interest to present, and this is 
the one day of the year on which we may 
reach the whole church constituency. 

* * 


PIANO FOR EASTER 


We wish to thank our many friends who 
have so generously met the appeal for 
funds for this piano for Friendly House. 
A list of contributors will appear in the 
April Bulletin. Response has come from 
all over the country, from coast to coast, 
and needless to say there will be much 
rejoicing in Sunburst if this piano arrives 
in time for the Easter season, and we cer- 
tainly hope that it will. 

* * 


DEDICATION AT ROCKY MOUNT 


It is altogether desirable that one should 
know the approximate cost of the trip to 
Rocky Mount, N. C., for the dedicatory 
services. From Boston a very liberal 
estimate is $100. It can be done for less, 
but this allows for a stop-over of perhaps 
a day or more in Washington. The car 
fare, round trip, without the special 
Pullman, is approximately $51, plus 
lower berth rate of $14. We trust this 
information -may help many to make up 
their minds to go to Rocky Mount. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 10-16. Lowell, 
Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 10-16. 
Dr. Huntley: 
April 10-16. Arlington, Mass.; Boston 
(Tuckerman School); Plymouth, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
* * 


SUCCESS AND YOU 
High honor has come to Mrs. Nellie E. 
Friend, and through her to our entire de- 
nomination. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company has accepted her new book and 
will publish it early in the fall of 1927. 
The title is “Success and You.” The 
purpose of the volume, which is written 
primarily but not exclusively for young 
people, is to show definitely some of the 
things that make for success in life. There 
are twelve chapters, all with titles that 

catch attention and stir curiosity. 

* * 


THE CAMPAIGN IN SHIZUOKA 

Some people think that we have a 
“Vittle Sunday school in Shizuoka.” No, 
the present membership is over a hundred. 
And there is a definite campaign (success 
to it!) to increase the number to two hun- 
dred. 


Mass. (First); 


Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


EASTER STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


“The White Lily,’ in “The Golden 
Goblet,” by Jay T. Stocking. Adaptation 
in March, 1927, issue Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher. 

“How the Blue Bird Was Chosen Her- 
ald,’ in ‘The City That Never Was 
Reached,’’ by Jay T. Stocking. 

“Peter the Palm Man,” in “Query 
Queer,” by Stocking. 

“The Little Seed,” by Annie E. Pous- 
land, in “Half a Hundred Stories.”” Re- 
told in book, “Little Child in Sunday 
School.”’ 

“Two Stories about Fishing,’ by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins; ‘‘Joseph of Arimathea,”’ 
p. 115, both in March issue of Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher. 

“Maribel’s Easter Garden,” ““‘The Cater- 
pillar’s Journey,” ““The Road That Wanted 
to Be Beautiful,” in April, 1927, issue 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 

“Peter Lies and Is Sorry,’ in Bible 
Story Book, by Danielson. 

“The Boy Who Discovered the Spring,” 
by Alden, in “Why the Chimes Rang.” 
Retold in ‘‘A Friendly World.’’ Beacon 
Press. 

“The Awakening,” from ‘‘EHarth’s Many 
Voices,”’ by Mrs. Margaret Gatty. Found 
also in “The Little Child in Sunday 
School.” Beacon Press. 

“Who Called the Green Worm,” “Lit- 
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Mrs. Chamberlain assumes the edi- 
torship of the Home Department 
Helper. She is well qualified to 
render helpful service. Her ex- 
perience as supervisor for the Mas- 
sachusetts State Association has 
given her thorough knowledge of 
Home Department Work, as it is 
carried on in schools of our own 
denomination. She is the author 
of a useful tract on the subject 
and has presented the work at many 
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tle John’s Easter Gift,’ ‘‘The First EHas- 
ter,’ in ‘Religion in the Kindergarten,” 
by Rhodes. 

“What the Lily Needed,” ‘‘The Seed,’ 
“Harold’s Happy Easter,’ in “‘Stories for 
Sunday Telling,” by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. 


* * 


SOME REACTIONS TO THE NEW 
STANDARDS PLAN 


Why introduce so complicated a plan 
when so few schools used the old plan? 

Answer: Because it is so much better 
worth doing. The new plan gives detailed 
information about church school ideals, 
and places the emphasis on self-measure- 
ment and annual improvement rather 
than upon the reaching of goals in compe- 
tition with others. 

What relation does the plan hold to that 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education? 

Answer: It is based upon it, including 
the same main divisions. It has been 
modified to meet the special ideals of our 
own denomination. 

The first school to which the plan was 
presented seemed inclined to argue about 
every point for which they could not claim 
the highest score. 

Answer: No school is expected to score a 
thousand points. The score card describes 
ideal conditions.” If many schools should 
find it possible to score very high, it would 


show that the standard has been set too 
low. We are trying to give incentive for 
progress. 

Does the plan contemplate the compari- 
son of school with school? 

Answer: No. Such a comparison would 
be manifestly unfair. The plan is self- 
measurement by the individual school and 
a choice of definite places where improve- 
ment shou d be sought. 

Who ought to do the scoring? 

Answer: No one person. A group of 
workers should do it after full discus- 
sion. 

Why not ask a series of questions in- 
stead of ‘‘scoring?” 

Answer: Because “scoring”’ is the fashion 
just now, the method in use by many edu- 
cational organizations, and because scor- 
ing provides for partial credit, as well as 
complete. 

The first reaction of one especially in- 
telligent group was: ““Too cumbersome. 
It can’t be used.” After discussion, the 
same group said: “Entirely understand- 
able when read thoughtfully. No points 
that can be omitted.” As a matter of 
fact, this group suggested some addi- 
tional points. It was further said that 
detailed discussion would prove ‘‘a whole 
course in church school ideals.” 


* * 


“A CHOICE YOUNG MAN’”’ 


We have lost a faithful and competent 
superintendent. Captain James McGee 
of Fitchburg, Mass., gave freely of his 
time and energy to the church school that 
he loved, and he was rewarded with the 
affection and loyalty of both children and 
adults. It meant much that this thorough- 
ly manly man should show, with entire 
frankness, his respect for religion and his 
devotion to Christian ideals. His in- 
fluence has been large and it will continue 
to be so. His sudden death at a time 
when increasing usefulness seemed just at 
hand is a heavy loss, not only to the 
church in Fitchburg, but to our entire 
denomination. Our people everywhere 
will extend deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
McGee, who is a daughter of Vice-Presi- 
dent Gibbs, and to all the sorrowing 


family. 
* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

The Publishing House reports that 159 
Universalist Sunday schools are now using 
the story papers issued by the Pilgrim 
Press. The number fortunately is in- 
creasing. 

The church school at Los Angeles is 
prospering, with an attendance that scales 
the hundred mark. In Mr. Ralph Jacoby 
it has one of our very finest superintend- 
ents. 
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Among Our Churches 


Southwest Letter 


Our people in this 
region are greatly hear- 

- tened over the Con- 
gregational - Univer- 
salist Statement look- 
ing, as it does, to a 
larger fellowship, plac- 
ing the emphasis on 
the spirit rather than 
the letter of religion and indicating the 
splendid pioneering of the Universalist 
Church. May the union of which this is 
prophetic come speedily, not on the basis 
of the Kansas City Declaration, but upon 
a platform absolutely liberal and for- 
ward-looking. * * Missouri Universalists 
are laying a foundation for a more con- 
structive convention program, the first 
movement of which is the organizing of 
the laymen of the state into a co-operating 
committee. Another feature is to be a 
drive for the Five Year Program. * * 
The Elmer church has raised a nice sum 
of money to cover general repairs of the 
building and furnace and the insurance. 
Mr. Fred Gash, a fine young man of this 
church, died March 15 after several years 
of affliction. Funeral services were con- 
ducted in La Plata by Rev. Lavern Mc- 
Davitt. Mr. Gash is survived by his wife. 
* * The pulpit of the Junction City, 
Kansas, church is supplied by Rev. Walter 
Burr, professor of Sociology in Kansas 
State Agricultural Colleges. Reports at 
the end of the parish year show all bills 
paid and a substantial increase in the 
congregations over those of a year ago. 
The most substantial advance in the 
Sunday school is the splendid work that 
Mr. F. L. Glick is doing for his class of 
high school boys. The parsonage has re- 
cently been redecorated. * * At Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, during the past two years, 
real progress has been made, due in no 
small measure to the leadership of Mr. 
Harry Graber, chairman of the board of 
trustees. The pastorate of Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard began last November, since 
which time attendance at Sunday school 
and at public worship has almost doubled, 
new people have become interested, a new 
class (a young people’s Bible class) has 
been organized, and two members have 
been received into the church. The 
church is printing 300 copies of a recent 
sermon of Mr. Ledyard, for free distribu- 
tion. The pastor is now preaching a 
series of constructive sermons to culminate 
in the special message of Easter morning. 
Much credit is due Mrs. Margaret Seward, 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
her able assistant, Mr. Lloyd Sherk. 
Judge Baker’s class in the scientific study 
of religion increases in interest and en-« 
thusiasm. A Men’s Club has been or- 
ganized. Mr. Glenn Routledge is secretary. 
There was this year a substantial increase. 


in the pledges to the church budget. The 
annual Home-Coming in November was 
a decided success. Sunday, March 20, 
was a special day in the church calendar. 
The sermon, on “The Mistakes of Lib- 
erals,”’ was delivered with enthusiasm 
and was heartily approved by a record 
congregation. After the services all re- 
paired to the dining room of the church 
where a dinner, such as only Hutchinson 
women prepare, was served. The writer 
acted as toastmaster. A number of mem- 
bers and visitors expressed their appre- 
ciation of the occasion and the splendid 
work which the church is doing under the 
leadership of Mr. Ledyard. The writer 
here desires to testify to the esteem in 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. John M. Foglesong of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has accepted an invitation 
to address the annual meeting of the 
Muskegon Association of Congregational 
Churches meeting at the Hart, Mich., 
church May 4and5. Thesubject assigned 
him is ‘“‘What Universalism Stands For.’ 


Rev. Charles F. Patterson of Arlington, 
Mass., will not attempt to resume work 
before fall. Dr. Marshall supplied for 
him April 3. 


Rev. Elmo A. Robinson of 473 Mills 
Building, San Francisco, Cal., is arranging 
a High Sierra hiking trip July 4 to August 
8, visiting the Mount Whitney region 
and the less frequented portions of the 
Sequoia National Park. The party will 
camp out on the way and the trip can be 
made for about $125 for the five weeks. 


Rev. Leslie Clare Manchester has 
published several of his poems in a little 
booklet called ‘“Blessedness and Other 
Poems,” which can be procured from him 
at Cassadaga, Volusia County, Fla., for 
twenty-five cents. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., has been 
appointed executor of the estate of the 
late O. I. Darling of Warren, Mass. 


Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., has gone to 
Washington for a few weeks. 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., has 
moved into the new parsonage recently 
purchased in Washington, on Crescent 
Place. His mail address is the parish 
house, 1601 S St. N. W. 


Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., has 
resigned his position as minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, to accept the chair of 
Philosophy in a New England college, 
the name of which is not yet announced. 
His vestry has asked him to reconsider. 


which Mrs. Ledyard is held by the people 
of the parish. * * Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor of the Denver, Colorado, church is 
continually called upon to speak before 
various bodies in the city, and in neighbor- 
ing towns. He was the speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Lincoln Club. His 
appointment to the chaplaincy of the 
Colorado Assembly was a notable recog- 
nition. The unanswerable argument for 
the success of Mr. Niles and his church is 
the fact of a substantial and sustained 
increase in the numbers attending the 
services of the church. The latest ac- 
cession to the Sunday school is a member 
of the Cradle Roll, Richard Parkhurst, 
who was born to Rev. H. H. Niles and 
Mrs. Niles, March 18. 
James Houghton. 


and Interests 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rev. Willard O. Bodell, 
pastor. The program of recent activities 
includes the every member canvass, the 
division of the members and friends of the 
church into working units, and the 
Ministers’ Retreat. A committee consist- 
ing of Mrs. R. A. Folk, Mr. Floyd Ken- 
nedy and Mrs. Agnes Grout worked out a 
budget of church expenses and the canvass 
was put on. The result to date shows an 
increase of $1,000 over last. year, and 
when our people who are wintering in 
Florida and California return home, the 
amount will be considerably increased. 
In January the people of the church were 
divided into five working units for the 
purpose of more efficient co-operation, 
promoting the social side, and adding to 
the financial resources. Each group con- 
sists of about thirty members, both men 
and women. The results so far seem to 
more than justify the movement. On 
March 9 and 10 the pastor was host to 
the ministers of the state in a two-day 
ministerial retreat. Many problems pe- 
culiar to ministers were discussed, in- 
cluding a lengthy and earnest considera- 
tion of the report of the committees on 
fellowship and co-operation from the 
Universalist and Congregational Churches. 
The following ministers were present at 
the retreat: Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., Webster City, Revs. O. G. and 
M. O. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Rev. 
Laura M. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Rev. Frank 
Miller, Osage, Rev. Jennie L. Hitchcock, 
Osage, Rev. H. L. F. Gillespie, Manches- 
ter. Rev. W. A. Pratt, Cedar Rapids, Rev. 
Willard O. Bodell, Waterloo. A public 
session was held on the night of March 9, 
when Dr. J. Richmond Morgan of the 
First Congregational Church brought 
greetings and spoke in a happy vein of 
the proposed closer fellowship and co- 
operation of the two bodies of Christians. 
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Dr. W. A. Pratt of Cedar Rapids gave an 
illuminating address on “The Signs of 
the Times.”” A banquet for the ladies of 
the church was given by the men early 
in the winter, in the parish house, and 110 
people were served. An address was given 
by Rev. Waldemar W. Argow of the 
People’s Church, Cedar Rapids. The 
men did all the work, even to washing the 
dishes. Mr. Bodell has been asked to 
speak before the State Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, which meets in 
Waterloo May 11 and 12. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rey. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The men of our church served a ““Marine 
Supper” April 1, which was by no means 
an April Fool supper. The menu was 
from the sea—clam chowder and lobster 
salad with all the fixings—and the en- 
tertainment which followed the supper 
had a distinctly briny flavor. Over 160 
people were served at $1 a plate, and the 
men will turn at least $50 into the parish 
treasury. 

Ohio 

Kent.—Reyv. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. During February and March a 
series of seven articles on “Our Typical 
Layman,” taken from the Christian Leader 
of several months ago, were published in 
our two weekly newspapers. The writer 
has reason to know, judging from ques- 
tions asked and remarks made, that it 
has been good advertising. During the 
next two months we expect to publish in 
these papers paragraphs from “The Faith 
of the Universalist Church,” by Dr. 
Marion Shutter. For three Thursday 
evenings our church united with the Con- 
gregational church in Lenten meetings, 
held at the Congregational church, be- 
ginning with.a supper, followed by a 
short devotional service, and answering 
questions previously submitted to the two 
pastors. The climax of these meetings 
will be a union Good Friday three-hour 
service, in which six churches will par- 
ticipate. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL GUEST-HOUSE 


A group of leaders representing various 
organizations interested in international 
friendship have established, in a pleasant 
suburb of London within twenty minutes 
of Westminster or the City, an Interna- 
tional Guest-House where visitors from 
all lands will find a welcome. The house 
stands in several acres of woodlands on 
high land near the Crystal Palace, making 
an agreeable retreat after days of sight- 
seeing in town. Advice will be available 
for those who do not know London, and 
the promoters are people who can secure 
for the guests privileges not ordinarily 
available to tourists. The House is in- 
tended for short-period guests in the sum- 
mer, but will offer accommodations at 
other seasons to residents from other 
countries. It will be open from May 14. 
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The terms will be $11 per week, with re- 
bate for meals omitted. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Inter- 
national Guest-House Secretary at Bryn 
Corach, Conway, N. Wales, until May 1, 
and thereafter at the house itself, 19 Syden- 
ham Hill, London, S. E. 26. The enter- 
prise is heartily commended to travelers 
from the United States by Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D. D., King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 
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PARKER AT UNIVERSALIST 
HEADQUARTERS 

(Continued from page 450) 
played two brief selections from Schumann 
at the beginning and the close of the 
service. Among those present were the 
following: Mooney (F. A.), Spear, Ayres, 
Stevens, Allen, Bissell, Brush, Peters, 
Perkins (W. S.), Attwood, Noble, Hadley, 
Coons, Howes, van Schaick, Cardall, Hoyt, 
Lee, Marshall, Tenney, Huntley, Hempel, 
Nichols, Raspe, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Shedd, Miss Cushing, Miss 
Freeman, Miss Earle and Miss Slaughter. 

= = 

THE FERRY BEACH REUNION 

Elmer D. Colcord 


Ferry Beachers from far and near as- 
sembled at 6 o’clock in the parlors of the 
First Universalist Church of Charlestown, 
Mass., on Friday evening, March 25. 
The occasion was the Annual Reunion of 
1927. Rev. Roger F. Etz, pastor of the 
Charlestown church, and his parish com- 
mitiee again were kindly hosts to the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. 

It was a glad occasion. Ferry Beachers 
from east, west, north and south were 
there, and when the board members 
emerged from the lower parlor where 
their meeting had been held they found 
many hands to shake and many good 
wishes to return. 

At 6.30 all descended to the main dining- 
room for the banquet. The big dining- 
room was full of folks and folks were full 
of banquet in due time. Fruit salad 
yielded unto immortal soup, and soup 
yielded unto chicken pie, which in turn 
released attention to ice cream. Cofiee, 
rolls and conversation were served in- 
termittently. Miss Mary Slaughter and 
Earl Dolphin had been reading Pinel and 
Esquirel and knew that music aided good 
digestion; therefore they gave us plenty of 
opportunity to sing with our meals. We 
sang during fruit salad and before soup; 
we sang after soup and between covers of 
chicken pie; we sang more or less success- 
fully with each cup of coffee and after it 
was all over. 

President Arthur E. Wilson presided 
over an informal meeting during the 
evening. He told of the new plans for a 
greater Ferry Beach and of the new build- 
ing which the Board has just authorized 
and which is to be erected in time for the 
coming season. He extended a warm in- 
vitation to Ferry Beach friends, old and 
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new, to visit Ferry Beach this summer. 
Rev. George E. Huntley, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Miss 
Mary Slaughter, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Carl 
Hempel, Mrs. Hempel and others spoke 
briefly of the interesting plans for the In- 
stitutes and the summer’s enjoyment. 
The secretary, Elmer D. Colcord, was in- 
troduced as the Association’s great cor- 
respondent, and advised the early reser- 
vation of rooms. The “Ferry Beacher,” 
our annual bulletin, will be out about May 
1, but reservations may be made earlier. 

An announcement was made concerning 
the tax question, which has been a moot 
point between the Association and the 
city of Saco for some time. Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Colcord made a trip to Portland 
in February for the purpose of laying 
evidence before the Maine Law Court, 
and all Ferry Beachers are hoping that 
our Association will be given its due recog- 
nition as a religious institution coming 
under the laws of the State of Maine. 

It was a treat to all present to see Mrs. 
Quillen H. Shinn among us, and the great- 
est applause greeted her when she rose 
to say a word to us at President Wilson’s 
request. 

Entertainment was given during the 
further course of the evening by Miss 
Myrtle Belyea, who sang some fine num- 
bers, by Miss Barbara MacLoud, who 
read to us, and by Rev. Roger Etz, who 
showed stereopticon pictures of Ferry 
Beach and moving pictures of Univer- 
salist activities at Worcester and the Clara 
Barton Home at North Oxford and at 
Dr. Jordan’s school in the South. The 
Association has a very fine set of stereop- 
ticon slides, with accompanying lecture, 
descriptive of Ferry Beach. This set may 
be obtained of Mr. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., and will make a fine 
evening’s entertainment for Ferry Beach- 
ers, initiated and prospective. 

x< = 


CONVOCATION AT YALE 


The eighteenth Annual Convocation 
for ministers conducted by the Yale Divin- 
ity School will be held this year April 25- 
27. The Lyman Beecher Lectures will 
be delivered by Rev. J. R. P. Sclater, 
D. D., of Toronto, Canada. After gradu- 
ating from Cambridge University, Dr. 
Sclater became the minister of the New 
North Church in Edinburgh as successor 
to John Kelman. He has written several 
books, among them ‘“‘Modernist Funda- 
mentalism,’”’ and is a preacher of dis- 
tinction. The lectures in the series, which 
is entitled ““The Public Worship of God,” 
are as follows: 1. The Psychological Order 
of Worship. 2. The People at Prayer. 
38. The Spoken Word. 4. The Sermon 
Construction. 5. The Methods of the 
Great Teacher. 6. The Significance of 
the Lord’s Supper. 7. The Celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. 8. The Guidance 
of the Wise. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer is 
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Prof. Wm. Wallace Fenn, of the Harvard 
Divinity School. For years Professor 
Fenn has been famous as one of the clearest 
and most stimulating teachers. He began 
his work as a pastor, has served as preacher 
to Harvard University, and from 1906 to 
1922 was Dean of the Divinity School. 
His theme is “The Theology of Nathaniel 
W. Taylor,” which he will discuss in four 
lectures. 1. The Setting of the Stage. 
2. Man and Sin. 3. God and Sin. 4. 
Taylor as a Theologian. 

During other sessions there will be an 
address by Rev. Robert Russell Wicks, 
D. D., of Holyoke, Mass., on ‘‘Keeping 
Open Roads to the Best Religious Ex- 
perience,’”’ the Convocation sermon by 
Dr. Wicks, the Alumni Lecture on ‘‘The 
Religion of Successful People,” by Rev. 
Reinhold Neibuhr, of Detroit, and some 
brief studies of present world problems. 

The School, which is interdenomina- 
tional, cordially invites all ministers to 
attend. 


* * 


SUMMER INSTITUTE AT CAMP HILL 
Tentative Program 


The Summer Institute for Church Work- 
ers will be held at Camp Hill, Ala., June 
17 to 27, under the auspices of the South- 
ern Universalist Association. 

It is planned to enlarge the scope of the 
undertaking to appeal to all religious 
liberals in the territory to be served. A 
move in this direction was made last year 
when the prospectuses were sent out, but a 
further step is contemplated by including 
as a member of the faculty Rev. Lon R. 
Call, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky. We are also 
bringing the Institute to the attention of 
the Unitarian ministers of the South and 
inviting their co-operation. 

It is not certain that Mr. Call can ar- 
range to meet with us, but he has in- 
dicated his desire to do so, if possible. 

Provision has also been made in the 
program for students who have attended 
former sessions but who have not com- 
pleted the required courses in the Bible. 

Mrs. Ladie Rowlett, of Atlanta, Ga., 
who has acceptably served as housemother 
and instructor for several years, will again 
serve in these capacities. 

The expense remains the same: enrol- 
ment $1.00, board and room $10 for the 
entire session, and excursions extra. 

It would be prophetic of the closer co- 
operation of liberals in religion if Univer- 
salist, Unitarian, Congregational, and 
other religious liberals could be represented 
by their young people from the various 
Southern states. While we can not offer 
the attractions which Star Island, Ferry 
Beach and Murray Grove possess, we can 
assure all who come of a delightful fel- 
lowship, pleasant recreation, wholesome 
food, expert instruction, and helpful re- 
ligious atmosphere, and the expense of 
reaching Camp Hill is much less than the 


transportation charges to more distant 
institute sites. 

The following courses of study are 
offered: Five lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by Rev. Lon R. Call; five lectures 
on the Life and Teachings of Jesus by 
Rev. Clinton L. Scott, Atlanta; five lec- 
tures on the Early Church by Rev. George 
A. Gay. Mission Study presented by 
Mrs. Ladie Rowlett. Mrs. Rowlett is also 
prepared to present courses in Pedagogy 
and Child Psychology if there is a demand 
for them. Administration of the Church 
School, Methods with Juniors, and Work 
with Young People will be treated by Miss 
Eleanor Bonner, representing the General 
Sunday School Association and the Y. P. 
C. U. Miss Lucile Bowers has been in- 
vited to direct the recreational activities, 
but her acceptance had not been received 
when this outline was prepared. Rey. 
B. H. Clark is to be with us again, and to 
assist us with the program. If there is a 
demand for them, a series of talks on the 
Liberal Idea of God will be given. 

Short devotional periods will open the 
activities of each day, and an effort will 
be made to abolish afternoon classes. The 
sunset services which have always been so 
popular and helpful will again be a feature 
of the religious side of the gathering. If 
the program permits, camp-fire talks will 
be instituted. [ 

A beginning was made last year in the 
organization of a Daily Vacation Bible 
School, and it is anticipated that a much 
larger and more efficient school will be or- 
ganized this year. The students attending 
are thus afforded an opportunity to do 
actual teaching or to observe it. 

We shall be able to offer the visitors a 
new and most interesting excursion this 
year to Martin Dam and Lake. This is 
a development of the Alabama Power 
Company, located a short distance from 
Camp Hill. More water is impounded 
here than at either Muscle Shoals or 
Roosevelt Dam, and the lake is 750 miles in 
circumference, the largest artificial lake 
in the United States. We plan to spend the 
entire day here, Monday, June 27. A 
boat trip is a part of the schedule, picnic 
dinner, and sports. Another interesting 
trip is planned to Horseshoe Bend, the 
spot where the Creek Indians were de- 
cisively defeated by the American forces 
under the command of Andrew Jackson. 
The history of the battle is a very inter- 
esting story, and will be a feature of the 
trip. Another excursion to Lake Condra 
for a swim and picnic is planned. 

Tennis is a part of the exercise each day. 
Classes under the spreading oaks are in- 
formal and enjoyable. The famous banquet 
on Saturday night has always been a high 
spot of each Institute, and we hope to 
make it the best yet held. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a 
well-balanced program is planned, in 
which instruction, recreation, and worship 
are combined. All prospective students 


are advised that the number of courses 
given and the arrangement of the pro- 
gram is subject to changes according to the 
attendance. We are often obliged to 
give up some courses for lack of students 
desiring such courses. 

The two great needs of the Institute 
are a larger student body and a greatly 
increased financial support. If sufficient 
funds could be provided to enable us to 
offer to worthy students their board for 
the ten days, many whd can not now 
attend would be able to come. If churches, 
church schools, young people’s societies, 
and individuals and clubs, etc., recog- 
nizing the importance of the training here 
given, would send representatives and 
pay their way, the enrolment would be 
materially increased. 

The Southern Universalist Association 
which sponsors this Institute was organ- 
ized to enlist the financial support of as 
many people as possible to extend the 
work of the summer meetings. It is com- 
posed of a group of individuals who con- 
tribute annually any amount from $2 up. 
Three classes of memberships are regis- 
tered—annual at $2, patron at $10, and 
life at $100. 

The president of the Association and 
director of the Institute is Rev. George 
A. Gay. The secretary-treasurer is Miss 
Martha Langley, Camp Hill, Ala. If 
you wish to assist the organization finan- 
cially, if you desire to enroll as a student, 
or if you would like further information, 
write either to Miss Langley or to Mr. Gay. 

The Institute has the endorsement of 
the Universalist General Convention, the 
Woman’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and the Young People’s Christian 
Union, of the Universalist Church. Rep- 
resentatives of some of these organiza- 
tions are numbered among the instructors 
each year. The history of the Institute 
has been compiled and is preserved in a 
volume of records, and the finances are 
carefully recorded and audited each year. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 
Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention, Danbury, 
May 7-8. 
California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
10-12. 
Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 
Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 
Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 
Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Assoeiation: 
Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 
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Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

a, 
FOUND 


A lady’s handbag in the Charlestown church 
after the Ferry Beach Reunion on March 25. Owner 
can have same by notifying Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 


Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING'S CHAPEL 


Holy Week 


April 11-14: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p. m. Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight, King’s Chapel, Vesper Service. 

April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 8-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

* * 
WANTED 


I so often have calls for ‘‘Bible Proofs of Univer- 
salem”’ and others of former theological productions, 
such as “Bible Threatenings Explained,’ Univer- 
salist Book of Reference, ete., that I have decided 
to ask friends who have copies in their possession, 
and can spare them, to please get in touch with me. 
I will buy for use in Texas. Some of these old books 
ought to be republished for missionary purposes. 

R. L. Brooks, 
400 E. 18th St., Austin, Texas. 
o- 
UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
April 11 at 11 a. m. in the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston. Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, D. D., of Ros- 
lindale, will speak on ‘‘How to Promote the Growth 
of the Unitarian Denomination.” 

Wm. C. Adams, Secretary. 
Ko oH 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 25 and 26, 1927, to 
receive reports and transact such business as may 
come before it. 

Any matters to be presented to this meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later 
than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
ce 


LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten Services will be held daily from 12.15 to 
12.55, March 2 to April 15 (Saturday and Sunday 
excepted), at the Old South Meeting House, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. 

Speakers 

11. Rev. Henry S. Potter, D. D., First Baptist 
Church, Arlington. 

12. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., Former 
Moderator National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

18. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., President 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

14. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Good Friday—12-12.30, Rev. Nathan R. Wood, 
D. D., President Gordon College. 12.30-1, Rev. 
Daniel L. Marsh, D. D., President Boston Univer- 
sity. 1-1.30, Rt. Rev. Samuel G. Babcock, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of Massachusetts. 1.30-2, Rev. 
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Laurence W. C. Emig, Copley M. E. Church, Bos- 
ton. 2.-2.30, Rev. James E. Coons, D. D., Newton 
Center Methodist Church. 2.30-3, Colonel Stephen 
Marshall, Salvation Army, Boston. 
# 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


April 11. Union Meeting, Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D. D. 
April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 
April 25. Rev. Earl E. Harper. 
ee 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 10-12, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
ee 
CONNECTICUT, (YY) Pa GeU. 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of 
Connecticut will be held in the Universalist church 
in Danbury, May 7 and 8. The meeting is called 
for 10 a. m., May 7. Notice is hereby given that 
besides the usual business the revision of the Con- 
stitution will be considered. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
ee 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, April 15, at 11 o’clock, at the Roxbury Uni- 
versalist Church, Buena Vista St. Speaker, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Mahoney, perhaps better known by her 
pen name, Bangs Burgess, president and founder of 
the Seed Seatterers Inc. Her topic will be Wild 
Flowers. All are cordially invited to be present. 
Bring a box lunch. Coffee will be served. 

Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 


CONVENTION 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary Moore 


The funeral of Mrs. Mary Moore, widow of Rev. 
John Harvey Moore, once a prominent Universal- 
ist minister, was held at the home of her sister, 
Miss Laura Bancroft, Webster, Mass., March 19. 
Mrs. Moore had been ill for several years and suf- 
fered much. She was of a cheerful and happy dis- 
position and was highly respected by all for her many 
excellent qualities. 

She was eighty years old, and leaves no immediate 
relatives. Rev. Edgar W. Preble, an old friend and 
in later years her pastor, officiated, and Dr. Tom- 
linson assisted. 


Captain James McGee, Jr. 


“With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land.” 

The poet’s words are literally true in the sudden 
passing of James McGee, Jr., the superintendent of 
our church school at Fitchburg, Mass. Leaving his 
home in high hopes of completing some important 
work and in happy anticipation of enjoying the 
many events at the church, he was killed, March 21, 
by an electric shock while at work as an electrician 
in one of the buildings in the city. By his death our 
church loses one of its promising young laymen and 
the eommunity of Fitchburg loses an earnest, friend- 
ly citizen, and the state a valuable and promising 
officer in the militia. 

He was a quiet, unobtrusive man with the valuable 
quality, possessed by some men, of being friendly, 
easily winning his way into the affections of his 
fellows and particularly with children. His religious 
convictions were strong and sane, and while toler- 
ant of other people’s opinions, he was very decided 
in his idea that to-day’s carelessness and indifference 
concerning the welfare of the church is a great mis- 
take. He found no conflict with his religious hopes 
and faith in his service to his state and country. 
He was recently appointed captain of Company A, 
181st Regiment of Massachusetts National Guard, 
being sworn into office only two days before his 
death. He saw active service overseas in Chemin des 
Dames in the Toul sector, at St. Mihiel, Meuse and 
the Argonne. He entered the service as corporal in 
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1917 and was discharged as first lieutenant 1919. 

He married Miss Dorothy Gibbs, daughter of 
Rey. and Mrs. Francis W. Gibbs, June 30, 1924. 

‘The funeral was held Wednesday, March 23. 
The service at the church was preceded by a private 
service at the home of Mrs. McGee’s parents, con- 
ducted by her father. Rev. Allen Brown of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., who assisted Mr. Gibbs at the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. McGee, and Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., of Boston, officiated at the church. 
The church was filled to overflowing with relatives, 
friends, business associates and members of the 
military and fraternal organizations of which Cap- 
tain McGee was a member. Members of Company 
A, the American Legion, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars were given places of honor, and the burial was 
with full military honors. 


G. N. 


George N. Fratt, seventy-two years of age, died 
at his home in Racine, Wis., March 8. He was first 
vice-president of the First National Bank of Racine, 
and had been connected with that institution a 
little more than fifty years. 

He had been a regular attendant of the Univer- 
salist church of Racine practically all his life, and 
a member of it for nearly fifty years. No church ever 
had a more loyal or devoted supporter than G. N. 
Fratt. For many years he had been president of the 
board of trustees of the church, and he had been 
treasurer of the Wisconsin State Convention since 
October, 1913. 

Mr. Fratt was a member of the Fire and Police 
Commission of the city at one time. Later he served 
his city as alderman, aiso as member of the Park 
Board for years, and was president of that body. 
In 1914 he was elected president of the Wisconsin 
State Bankers Association, serving that organiza- 
tion with distinction to himself as well as the bank 
he represented and the city of Racine. 

He was a member of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, serving as head banker for two years. 
He was also a member of the Knights of Pythias 
and the Royal Arcanum. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Daggett Fratt, three daughters, Elsie and Elizabeth 
Fratt and Mrs. A. R. Janecky, two grandsons, one 
sister, Mrs. W. T. Griffith, of Racine, and two 
brothers, F. W. Fratt of Kansas City and C. D. 
Fratt, of Everett, Wash. 

The funeral was held at the home on Friday, March 
11, conducted by his pastor, Rev. Luther Riley 
Robinson. 

Interment was in Mound Cemetery. 


Fratt 
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ROCKPORT, MASS. 
GOLF TENNIS BATHING 
Summer cottages to let, $250 to $2,500. For sale, 
$3,000 to $75,000. Good train and taxi service, 
interesting shops, Universalist Church open every 

Sunday. 
HELEN LANE THURSTON 
20 Pleasant Street 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Easter 
es. 


Size 3 5-8 by 2 3-8 inches. Attractively 
designed and printed in colors on a strong 
stock. 

Price, 50 cents per 100. 


A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratoriea, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Chinese Situation Acute.— General 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu were re- 
ported to be joining to attack Meng Yu- 
hsiang, the Christian general, opening the 
way for an attack of their forces on the 


Cantonese troops. His forces will support 
Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, or Governor 
Angus McLean, of North Carolina, should 
William G. McAdoo not seek the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination.— Delaware 
(Ohio) paper. 

* * 

Conversation of two campus esthetes, 
recently overheard: “You know, I feel 
like Hamlet did when he said: ‘O Death! 
where is thy sting?’ ” 

“Hamlet didn’t say that.” 

“No? Well, who did?” 

“Othello said that.” 

“Well, what did Hamlet say?” 

“Hamlet said: ‘My kingdom for a 
horse.’ ”’ 

“Well, that’s nice, too.”—Brown Daily 
Herald. 

“Well, Mrs. Johnsing,” a colored phy- 
sician announced, after taking her hus- 
band’s temperature, ‘‘Ah has knocked de 
fever outen him.” 

“Sho’ nuff?’’ was the excited reply. 
“Am he gwine git well, den?” 

“No’m,” answered the doctor. ‘“‘Dey’s 
no hope fo’ him, but you has de satis- 
faction ob knowin’ that he died cured.”— 
Correct Eating. 

* * 

Complaints are being made of the cost 
of dying in Russia. Declaring coffins are 
“articles of first necessity to every citi- 
zen,’ the Workmen’s Gazette says: 

“One of the first duties of municipal 
authorities is to place the price of coffins 
within the reach of every dead man.”— 
New York American. 

* * 

Carol: “‘Hark, the Herald Angel Sins.’’ 

—Church program in a Colorado paper. 
* * 

“Do you come to Sabbath school vol- 
untarily or because you are coerced?”’ 
asked the pretty teacher. 

“Voluntarily, I guess,’ replied little 
Edgar. ‘I thought they only had to get 
coerced if they was Baptists.’”— Youth’s 
World. 

* * 

Mrs. G.: “Do you think colleges are 
progressing?” 

Mrs. W.: “Oh, my, yes. When my first 
boy went to college we thought it daring 
when he was arrested for reckless driving, 
but now my youngest son has just been 
arraigned for leading the college riot 
against the police.” —Eaxchange. 

* * 

British Citizen (at a touring agent’s): 
“I want you to recommend a nice quiet 
little seaside place in France—but mind, 
it must be thoroughly English!’’—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. 

Billy Sunday. 

Book of Prayer. 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 
cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $38.60. 


Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 
The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D. D. 25 cents. 
For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 

Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” ‘‘Revelation,” ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 650 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. ByJ.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


